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J2te ‘ftyotne - ‘Tffafaty, 

IF ALL the world’s a stage, what drama is being presented within 
your four walls? For what parts are the members of your family 
cast? As the director of production, are you, the homemaker, creat¬ 
ing a backdrop against which the story of your family life may he 
sympathetically and beautifully portrayed? 

To bring a real home into being it is necessary to create an en¬ 
vironment which will function both physically and emotionally; other¬ 
wise you will merely he dabbling in home decoration. Women admit 
the fascination of home furnishing as a never-failing form of enter¬ 
tainment. Yet the home is much more than a plaything; it is the ex¬ 
pression of the family life, an objectification of the activities, tastes, 
and emotions of its members. 

The articles you buy are conscious choices. As such they create a 
picture of your culture. So does a home. The development of a proj¬ 
ect so important to you calls fox' a definite conception of your own 
individual way of living as well as fine aesthetic judgment and logical, 
practical thinking. 

Every woman’s ideal is an inviting home contributing to the har- 
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mony of family life. It is far more than a good color scheme or a 
selection of fine furniture; its function, its atmosphere, the very exist¬ 
ence of each object within it, must be questioned, studied, and ap¬ 
proved in its hearing upon the ideal life for the family concerned. 

Give a woman a yard of cretonne and a pot of paint, and she is 
happy. This urge to create cannot be put to better use than in beauti¬ 
fying one’s surroundings; yet it also has its dangers. Someone once 
said that there would be no objection to university courses in public 
speaking provided they were accompanied by private thinking. How 
true is the corresponding inference in house furnishing! The yaid of 
cretonne and the pot of paint become dangerous weapons when not 
accompanied by “private thinking”—thinking which has been de¬ 
veloped and trained into fine aesthetic discrimination. 

The true homemaker must have this good taste. A feeling for 
beautiful design is not necessarily a natural gift; everyone knows what 
he likes, but this personal preference is not always an expression of 
actual discrimination. Too often the one who doubts his own taste 
turns the entire home project over to the professional artist, theieby 
losing all the fun of expressing himself and allowing his home to suffer 
from the lack of a characteristic personal influence. 

The Owner Should Be in Control 

The owners of a home should control it; they should be the final 
authorities, the directors of the production. The architect, the deco¬ 
rator, the landscape architect, all play their part in bringing it into 
being; but only the owners can know the conditions of family life and 
the background against which it should proceed. No decorator sym¬ 
pathizes with the activities, tastes, and temperaments of the members 
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A sturdy and unpretentious honesty of furnishings creates a feeling o 
homely dignity. Tom Douglas, Decorator . Maynard L. Parker photo 
graph . 
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of a household as does the wife and mother. She is able to picture the 
family as a unit and still see the individualities within it. Because of 
this, it is generally she who can best plan a harmonious and beautiful 
background for that family. The professional architect will welcome 
you as a client if you have done your “private thinking” and are pre¬ 
pared to state definitely the family needs, tastes, activities, and culture 
as a preliminary to building. 

The growth of your home may require years; perhaps there are 
members of the family to be educated; the budget may be so limited 
that buying must be spread over a long period; ideas may change 
during the process, necessitating a reorganization of the entire plan. 
Yet none of this should discourage you in attacking the problem. 

The Three Factors in House Furnishing 

Whether building a large house or furnishing a one-room apart¬ 
ment, the result must be a balanced co-ordination of the three con¬ 
cepts of a home: first, an expression of the family individuality or 
personality; second, a functional plant; third, a thing of beauty. 
Beauty—pure visual beauty—is only one of the three essentials of 
the perfect home. 

The Theme of the Home 

The first of these essentials—individuality, that quality which 
marks a house as belonging to someone, expressing his own tastes, 
fashions, and foibles—is the fundamental consideration. Each fam¬ 
ily evolves its own character, temperament, tempo, or mood, and to 
be in harmony a home must offer it a sympathetic background. 

This emotional background may be called the “theme” of a home. 


The character and dignity of the furniture and draperies is in beautiful 
contrast to the sparkle of wall decoration and delicate china. Allen 
Siple, Architect . W. & J. Sloane, Decorators . Maynard L . Parker 
photograph . 
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Since the individuality of a family is actually the composite individ¬ 
uality of its members, the theme will be the subject of much house¬ 
hold discussion. Its choice is of tremendous importance, because it 
will influence the selection of a site as well as architecture and fur- 
nishings. Too often a home “just grows,” when instead it should 
realize a definite conception. 

Many factors determine the theme. The college professor would 
desire an environment of quiet culture, the ambassador a background 
of distinguished hospitality, a businessman perhaps only comfort, 
cheer, and relaxation. In each instance the owner’s occupation would 
influence the decision. On the other hand, the family’s social position 
might suggest the theme. Must the home be gay and smart for teas, 
formal receptions, and state dinners; or does the entertaining con¬ 
sist merely of “a couple of friends in for bridge”? Perhaps the cul¬ 
tural background is the determining factor; when the door is opened, 
guests should immediately recognize the place as belonging to a well- 
bred, well-read, rather cosmopolitan family. 

Tico Contrasting Themes Illustrated 

Imagine two contrasting themes, and notice how different con¬ 
ceptions of the home would influence every choice in its construction 
and furnishing. The first house is to be cozy, quaint, inviting; the 
second, distinguished, smart, elegant. 

The initial step in objectifying these moods would be the selec¬ 
tion of a lot. The first home might be in an unpretentious neighbor¬ 
hood, on a low plot of ground, hidden under protecting trees, and per¬ 
haps reached by a dusty country road; it need be only a small place 
enclosed by a picket fence. Its landscaping would be informal— 
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tangles of old-fashioned flowers; hollyhocks; little white gates; wind¬ 
ing paths. These would paint a picture cozy, quaint, inviting. 

How differently would an owner express the distinction and ele¬ 
gance of the second theme. His house would necessarily be on a 
fashionable street in the city or in an exclusive suburb; it would oc¬ 
cupy more ground, because of the formal approach and the expanse 
of lawn and garden which must set off such an imposing structure; 
the gardener would industriously clip hedges, train rose trees, sweep 
walks, and trim broad areas of lawn. 

Two such themes would demand totally different styles of archi¬ 
tecture. For the first, a low cottage-type of design would be suitable; 
for the second, a French chateau or a classic Georgian mansion of the 
Eighteenth-Century period. For dignity, the second house should be 
two-storied and, since it would inevitably express a more conventional 
ideal than the first, it should conform more closely to the style of its 
neighbors. 

Floor plans and details are also governed by the two varying 
themes. The cozy-quaint cottage might be small; it could dispense 
with an entrance hall or dining room (meals to be served at a table 
in the bay window of the “sitting” room). Small rooms; odd, built-in 
cupboards; low casement windows; funny little doors with china 
knobs; sloping ceilings—all would contribute to its theme. But in 
the house of distinguished sophistication a spacious entrance hall 
would be essential; graceful curving stairs, formal drawing room, 
card room, powder room—all the elegancies of formal living would 
be provided, with space to suggest the dignity of life going on within 
these walls. 

At an early stage the theme of each place would be so definitely 
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established that at length the furniture could move in of its own ac¬ 
cord. If you were shown an old cottage piano and a Steinway grand, 
you would know at once in which house each belonged. A spinet 
desk, rush-bottomed and wing chairs, drop-leaf tables, ruffled muslin 
curtains, rag rugs, gay checked ginghams, flowered chintzes, old wall 
papers, and quaint glass would carry indoors the theme suggested by 
the hollyhocks and the picket fence of the first home. The second 
conception would necessitate exquisite texture and design. Mahogany 
or gilded wood, satins, damasks, and crystal would contribute their 
beauty of texture, giving distinction and sophistication to the home 
of elegance; pairs of love seats, pairs of crystal candelabra, would 
establish its formal atmosphere. No peasant pottery or cumbersome 
overstuffed furniture, no Indian blankets or bouquets of coarse zin¬ 
nias, would be suited to such a theme. 

Function an Essential Factor 

The second essential in home planning is “function.” It is not 
enough to be able to eat in the dining room, sleep in the bedroom, 
wash in the bath; function goes deeper than this. A survey of the 
family’s activities must be made and a plan evolved which will per¬ 
mit these to be carried on conveniently and pleasantly. 

One of the most common occupations is sitting. Yet there is va¬ 
riety in that simple act: some may lounge and smoke; others may sit 
erect to drink tea, or relax comfortably to read; still others may play 
cards, listen to the radio, or write books while seated. The home must 
function with respect not to physical posture but to mental activity. 
Each activity may require a different type of chair, different placing, 
and different lighting and accessories. This functional idea should 
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be carried to its logical conclusion; the plan of the house and its fur¬ 
nishing should include those rooms and that equipment essential to 
each activity. 

Does your home provide for the exact needs of your particular 
family? If the hoys build radios, boats, or airplanes, it would he 
better to fold away the orchid drapes and bedspreads, take up the 
rugs, and allow the hoys’ room to become an honest workshop. If 
the feminine members of the household sew, there should he a place 
convenient for the work; it should not clutter the dining-room table, 
to he snatched up and crowded into a drawer when guests arrive. 

Is your home sufficiently specific in its functions? Have you an 
artist, musician, student, mechanic, gardener, or sportsman in the 
family? If so, the house does not function perfectly unless these 
activities have well-defined areas in the floor plan and are furnished to 
accommodate their peculiar needs. Judging from the average house 
plan, we all do precisely the same thing! Certainly there is no pro¬ 
vision for personal variation in living in the average home. “Stock” 
families inhabit “stock” houses. 

Beauty—the Third Factor 

The third consideration, the beauty of the home, is dependent 
upon the owner’s discrimination in matters of shape, size, color, and 
tonal value. Sensitiveness to beauty is a feeling which cannot be 
learned by rote but develops and grows through experiencing beauty. 
It is not a textbook subject, but an attitude which becomes stronger 
and more discriminating as one lives in the presence of beauty. 

Fine design implies sufficient variety of color, form, and values for 
interest; yet there must always be that unity and harmony which is the 
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essence of beauty. Harmonious relationships give beauty—in fact, 
they are beauty. This beauty of proportion enters into every part of 
the planning—from the landscaping, the architecture, and the furni¬ 
ture to the detail of a textile pattern, the band on a lamp shade, or the 
design of the handle on a drawer. 

It is not enough to buy beautiful furniture; the room itself must 
be fine. Its structural loveliness can then be enhanced by the choice 
and arrangement of its furnishings. Just as a picture may be analyzed 
to discover its defects and its particular beauties, so the first step in 
furnishing should involve a diagnosis of a room’s structural assets and 
weaknesses. It should begin with questions such as these: Are the 
windows alike, or must I struggle with a problem of three varieties, 
each requiring a different type of curtain ? Is the fireplace well located 
as a center for furniture grouping, or does the space before it serve as 
a runway from one room to another? Is there a window with a view? 
Are there empty wall spaces, against which I may place piano, sofa, 
or secretary? Is the ceiling too high? Is the room too narrow? Are 
the built-in bookcases poorly placed? 

With the thought of furnishing a room “becomingly,” put the 
greatest emphasis upon enhancing its fine qualities—such as building 
up the interest around an attractive fireplace, or featuring the view 
from a window—and remedy the defects as a secondary item. The 
arrangement of the furnishings is a problem in pictorial composition; 
throughout the room there must be a balanced distribution of color, 
fabric patterns, and the mass of furniture. Large pieces must be 
grouped with small; plain fabrics with patterned; and strong colors 
combined with neutral. These are problems in design, and when suc¬ 
cessfully solved give the home its beauty. 
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Summary 

MM 

The first step in your procedure, then, shall be the defining of a 
theme for your home; the second, the study of the family life activi¬ 
ties, so that you may provide for them in the plan of the house and 
grounds; the third, the problem of fine design—the beauty of each 
individual piece and the composition of these pieces into a pictorial 
whole. 

While sitting quietly at home the most important questions may 
be settled. Just as the conception of a play must be worked upon 
for months before it is time to call in the actor, the scenic artist, 
and the electrician, so you must develop the idea of your house, decide 
matters of beauty, function, and character, based upon family life and 
tastes, before actual activity can be started. No step in the process 
may be called unimportant, but your own mental picture of your home 
is the basis for all future decisions and choices, and should be reached 
through much earnest thought, as once this is crystallized the course 
is marked. There remains only the work of objectifying it through 
house, grounds, and furnishings. 
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‘DefaUafy tHe jHeme 

NOT FOR lack of strong convictions is one vague about the 
central theme of his home, but because of the many and varied activi¬ 
ties, tastes, and interests to be accommodated within its four walls. 
The work and play of the different members of the family, their in¬ 
clinations and culture, and their professional and social standing all 
influence the theme; it exists as a feeling, but is generally lost in the 
process of expression. 

Therefore in planning a house it is wise to formulate the theme to 
the extent of putting it into words. If the fundamental characteristics 
of your home are vague in your own mind, how can you be expected 
to express them in architecture and furnishings? How can you know 
which site, which period of architecture, which color harmony, which 
wallpaper, which vase, will create the ideal you have in mind? It is 
better to be too literal rather than too vague. 

Try to name your theme in a few descriptive terms. Is your ideal 
a home of affectation and exaggeration? Is it one of grandeur and 
magnificence? Do you want a practical and pleasant background, or 
a snug and jolly little place? 
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Choosing the Theme 

The difficulty seems to lie not in dearth of ideas but in the ability 
to focus one’s fleeting thoughts into a conception definite enough to 
serve as a working basis. For this reason, a simple method is suggested 
by which you may formulate your theme. From the following list of 
adjectives, select a group embodying your ideals. Ask each member of 
the family to choose five, and hope that certain words may appear 
more thap once; then combine the results. Now eliminate the less 
important, debate opposing ideas, and come to a final list of minimum 
essentials. These will be your theme; they will serve as guide to all 
future decisions. 

For instance, suppose you chose the word quaint—would it not 
guide you in a choice between a cottage or an apartment, lilacs or gar¬ 
denias, ruffled curtains or satin drapes? It may seem heartless to limit 
the beautiful and romantic ideals of home to four or five words—a 
brutal treatment of your dreams. Yet any method is better than none, 
and few homes err from too definite an expression of character. 

Here is a list of adjectives from which you might select those words 
which characterize your home: 


adventurous 

arrogant 

barbaric 

businesslike 

aesthetic 

artificial 

bizarre 


airy 

artistic 

Bohemian 

calm 

alert 

assured 

boisterous 

capable 

alluring 

athletic 

bold 

carefree 

animated 

august 

boyish 

careless 

appealing 

austere 

brisk 

charming 

aristocratic 


buoyant 

chaste 
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cheerful 

egotistical 

guileless 

medieval 

childlike 

elegant 


melancholy 

clever 

enchanting 

happy 

merry 

coarse 

energetic 

haughty 

modern 

cold 

exaggerated 


monotonous 

colorful 

exotic 

impersonal 

mysterious 

composed 

extravagant 

imposing 


conservative 

exuberant 

independent 

naive 

craftsmanlike 


informal 

natural 

crisp 

faded 

ingenious 

neutral 

crude 

fanciful 

intellectual 


cultured 

feminine 

intriguing 

orderly • 


flighty 


original 

daring 

forceful 

jolly 

ostentatious 

dashing 

fragile 

joyous 


decisive 

fresh 


passive 

definite 

friendly 

languid 

peaceful 

delicate 

frivolous 

lavish 

peasant 

demure 

functional 

leisurely 

pert 

dignified 


lighthearted 

picturesque 

discriminating 

garish 

lively 

placid 

distinguished 

gay 

loud 

pleasant 

drab 

genial 

lurid 

poetic 

dramatic 

gentle 

luscious 

poised 

dreamy 

genuine 


powerful 


gorgeous 

magnificent 

practical 

eccentric 

gracious 

majestic 

precise 

efficient 

grand 

mannish 

pretentious 
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prim 

rugged 

striking 

urbane 


rustic 

strong 

unsophisticated 

quaint 


sturdy 


queenly 

scholarly 

suave 

vigorous 

quiet 

seductive 

subtle 

vivacious 

sensational 

sweet 

vivid 

ravishing 

serene 


voluptuous 

refined 

serious 

tame 


refreshing 

severe 

tempestuous 

warm 

regal 

sharp 

theatrical 

well-bred 

restful 

simple 

tragic 

whimsical 

restrained 

smart 

tranquil 

wholesome 

retiring 

snug 

trim 

workaday 

rich 

sociable 

tropical 


romantic 

somber 

unaffected 

youthful 

rough 

sophisticated 

unassuming 


rowdy 

stately 

unique 



As a test of the plan, suppose a group of imaginary women were 
selected and asked to choose their themes from this list. We intro¬ 
duce Dolly, Sonya, Mary, Katherine, and Narcisse. 

A Group of Varying Themes 

Here is Dolly’s theme: fragile, delicate, frivolous, feminine, smart. 
Can’t you see her and her apartment? It would have all the latest 
fashions in decoration—powder-blue walls, white woodwork, white 
carpet; there would be slender, painted furniture, little taffeta-covered 
arm chairs, ruffled taffeta draperies, delicate water colors, mirrors. 
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flowers—everything in the mode, small, ultra-feminine, light, and 
very precious. 

Sonya chooses Bohemian, artistic, bizarre, original. She could not 
be expected to live contentedly in Dolly’s apartment. Sonya describes 
a tempting picture in support of her theme; it must include something 
strange and rather sensational to create the bizarre and original mood. 
She cannot say exactly what it would be—perhaps a collection of 
grotesque primitive masks, or a large painting of distorted figures. 
Pattern and texture might be made to give the bizarre effect, such as a 
rug of leopard skins against gleaming dark surfaces. She plans tawny 
yellow couches on a raised platform in the center of a huge studio. 
Strange contrasts, weird patterns, peculiar placing of furniture, she 
explains, should express her theme. She argues that the artistic ele¬ 
ment would be apparent in the manner in which these unique mate¬ 
rials were handled—the studio must not look like a snake-charmer’s 
parlor! At the intimation that this is not much of a home, she insists 
she needs her theatrical background, despises those places which are 
all “sweetness and light.” 

At this, Mary protests her theme is being maligned. She has chosen 
calm, capable, friendly, happy. This clearly shows her own serene 
personality. She would begin by selecting a woodsy green—that most 
restful and refreshing of colors—for the walls. The calm and capable 
qualities would be achieved through omissions in furnishings, rather 
than additions; there would be few lamps, few little tables, few pic¬ 
tures, no glass curtains, no pillows, no knickknacks on tables or mantel 
to gather dust. A spacious sunny room with a huge fireplace, furnished 
with a minimum of big, comfortable overstuffed sofas, chairs, and large 
useful tables would suit her perfectly. The happy element could he 
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suggested by a certain amount of clear-colored pattern, such as flow¬ 
ered chintzes on sofas and chairs, masses of flowers in summer, and 
burning log fires in winter. 

Although Mary’s simple theme is charming, many would prefer 
a more studied one like Katherine’s; it is distinguished, elegant, gra¬ 
cious, refined. Yet not all families would care to live up to it; the more 
distinguished the mood, the more studied and restrained must be its 
expression—happy-go-lucky people would heartily dislike its formal¬ 
ity. 

Katherine’s “distinguished elegance” would call for subdued 
colors, exquisite textures, deep carpets, rare and costly furniture and 
accessories. She could use colors associated with old paintings—the 
golden-greens, faded Italian pinks, dull golds. She should have deli¬ 
cate mahogany furniture by Sheraton—those matchless bureaus, 
graceful settees, slender chairs. The interior architecture would be of 
distinguished proportions, the mantels and windows finished with re¬ 
strained classic detail. Windows might be hung with elaborately 
draped silks of lovely texture; shimmering carpets or rare Oriental 
rugs would cover the polished floors. The faded beauty of color and 
the sheen of silk would increase the gracious mood, emphasized by 
intimate grouping of the furniture and by flowers, a few books, and soft 
lights. 

Narcisse, a ravishing beauty, wants her background enchanting, 
languid, luscious, alluring. To express this mood, one should rely on 
texture, rhythmic line, and a lush extravagance of fabrics. In this 
way the scene would repeat Narcisse’s own alluring textures, her grace¬ 
ful movements, her overwhelming beauty. Such a room would be 
femininity personified. For suggesting voluptuousness, no color can 
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approach shades of pink; therefore she should rely upon pink as the 
major color in her scheme. Luxurious white fur on the floor, luscious 
peach satin on the walls, limpid folds of chiffon over bed and windows, 
fragile furniture of pale color or gilt, with emphasis upon bed, chaise 
lounge, and dressing table, should express the luscious, alluring ele¬ 
ment of the theme. “Languid” needs long rhythmic lines of drapery 
and a certain spaciousness. There would be no books in such a room. 
A great restraint in design and in the number of accessories would be 
essential; otherwise the place might suggest a burlesque queen rather 
than a fairy princess! 

Martha might decide to redecorate a room for Jane Anne, her 
daughter. The adjectives she chooses are childlike, serious, demure, 
refreshing. (Did you notice that sudden wistful look those words 
brought to Sonya’s eyes? Yet she shouldn’t succumb to the sweetness 
of this youthful theme; charming as it is, with her Oriental face and 
exotic clothes she would be theatrical and incongruous in such a set¬ 
ting.) The childlike and refreshing atmosphere is easily expressed; 
light, clear colors and plenty of white will do it. “Demure” suggests 
a simple, old-fashioned style of furniture, such as low spool-bed, little 
rockers, crisscross dotted swiss curtains, a dainty, beruffled dressing 
table, with perhaps a collection of dolls, some books, and a giant sew¬ 
ing basket—all to be housed in a low room with sloping ceiling and 
casement windows. 

Plan other themes—you can appreciate this one, although you 
might not want to choose it for yourself: gorgeous, majestic, magnifi¬ 
cent, ostentatious. Here one could indulge in brocades, velvets, gilded 
woods, marbles, carvings, chandeliers, tapestries, great areas of floor 
space, massive furniture. A similar theme would be: assured, arro- 
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gant, imposing, aristocratic. Both would suggest a grand and costly 
style of living, although the second theme would be characterized by 
a restrained severity of form—rich fabrics, dark colors, and a very 
formal arrangement of furniture. Still another house might be planned 
upon this theme: austere, august, cold, stately. Can’t you see marble 
floors, a row of stiff and massive chairs, an enormous chandelier hung 
in the dim heights of the room—and no heat? It might do for a king’s 
ante-chamber. 

With uncharitable gaiety, select themes for people you do not like. 
We hope no friend of yours needs a vulgar, coarse, loud, crude theme; 
a theatrical, tragic, lurid, egotistical setting; or a tame, passive, drab, 
monotonous room. 

With men in the picture, you will arrive at themes employing such 
adjectives as; brisk, efficient, forceful, decisive; genial, dashing, ath¬ 
letic, adventurous; or jolly, lighthearted, gay, simple. Men hold that 
women do not appreciate adjectives like rowdy and crude —that a 
boisterous, exuberant, rowdy theme would make a perfect bar or that a 
crude, rough, carefree theme would be just the thing for a hunting 
lodge. Occasionally a man will reassure you by choosing intellectual, 
well-bred, genuine, dignified for a room. The particular concern here 
would be the books—if there were enough, he would be satisfied. He 
would want his well-worn volumes and a few simple pieces of old 
Seventeenth-Century English oak furniture; low ceilings; good light 
coming from one side only (making interesting shadowed corners); 
fine carpets; deep, warm colors; reading lamps; and “no junk,” as 
he would express it. It would he an inviting place, and rather a con¬ 
trast to the game room planned by another man. This would be gay, 
lively, sharp, strong. It should be interpreted in vivid colors and defi- 
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nite contrasts, such as a color scheme of black, white, and vermilion, 
or magenta, white, and navy blue. It should have stout furniture; 
tiled, linoleum, or rubber floor; bright lights; gay decorations. You 
could visualize such a game room with vermilion linoleum floor; white 
woodwork and walls; white furniture upholstered in white oilcloth, 
bound with red; red-and-white striped linen curtains over white Vene¬ 
tian blinds; wall panels filled with smart, modem decorations in black 
and white. Such a color scheme would contribute to the gaiety of a 
party, with the wall decorations adding their share if they were sophis¬ 
ticated in treatment and amusing in subject matter. 

Once your theme is defined, abide by it under all conditions. No 
matter how beautiful a piece of furniture may be, nor how great a bar¬ 
gain, do not purchase anything which cannot be characterized by some 
word describing your theme. 

It is evident that this preliminary conception of the home is all- 
important. It can be as subtle and sophisticated as the mind that 
directs it; there is no limit to its possibilities other than the depths and 
varieties of the owner’s individuality. In this conception the owner 
must dominate. He may engage a staff of professional architects and 
decorators to bring it into existence, because few owners have enough 
technical knowledge of materials and proportions to take over the 
intricate business of preparing plans and supervising construction; 
but no professional artist can deeide for him the kind of life his family 
will live. 
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A two-bedroom house designed for a hillside lot. It takes full advantage 
of the view from the front terrace and living-room windows; in the rear, 
private bedroom patios and a protected dining terrace increase the living 
area of a small house. Harwell H. Harris, Designer . 
























































































A most cleverly arranged two-bedroom bouse. The secluded individual 
patios for each bedroom, the large outdoor space provided adjoining the 
dining and living rooms, and the protected and inviting approach to the 
entrance all combine in making full use of the small lot. Such a plan is 
ideal for one who has no overpowering inclination for tending gardens. 
Harwkll H. Harris, Designer. 
































































































































































































































































































terraces to indoor activity and a remarkable sense of space for so small 
a house. The grouping of study, bedroom, dressing rooms, and bath is 
exceptional in its compact and convenient arrangement. Harwell H. 
Harris, Designer. 














































































































One who has struggled with the designing of a one-room house will ap¬ 
preciate the very successful solution of all the problems involved. There 
is an effect of spaciousness, easy access to out-of-doors, and a well-placed 
bath entered through the dressing room. The kitchen area is character¬ 
ized by movable units. Harwell H. Harris, Designer. 
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7\ IN THEORY no two houses should be alike, for the plan of a 
home is an outgrowth of, or provision for, the needs of its particular 
family, and no two families are identical. 

The well-planned house begins with a study of the interior arrange¬ 
ment of its rooms, the exterior design evolving naturally from this. 
The general architectural style of the exterior must, of course, be in 
harmony with the prevailing character of the interior; and it will be 
so if the house is the result of a definite conception of theme and not 
merely a conglomeration of unrelated architectural details. 

The fundamental elements of house planning are: the number of 
rooms; the type of rooms; the size of rooms; the arrangement of the 
rooms. 

The size of the family and the number of servants and probable 
guests indicate in a general way the necessary number of rooms; the 
type of rooms in each plan is based upon the individual family’s pecul¬ 
iar needs. Both the size and the arrangement of the many parts are 
determined by practical considerations, but they are also influenced 
by the theme of the home and by the requirements of fine design. 
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In other words, the number of rooms you need depends upon the 
number in your family, your guests and servants, and your style of 
living—whether you intend to crowd into one living room, or choose 
to have two, three, or even five. The type of rooms in your design will 
be indicated by the kind of life you lead; a library, a card room, a music 
room, a conservatory—all may go into the plan if they are part of 
your life. Both size and arrangement depend upon whether your scale 
of living is grand or conservative, and upon your theme, which may 
call for small rooms or for spacious areas (elegance may be presented 
in a small apartment drawing room, but grandeur needs space). The 
final plan is a successful integration of the practical and the beautiful, 
never losing the character of the original theme. 

Function Is of First Importance in the Plan 

The fundamental purpose in making the floor plan is to provide 
for the practical needs of the family. It is a working drawing used to 
locate the essential entrances, windows, areas for definite activities 
and the utilities, such as heat, artificial light, refrigeration, radio, fire¬ 
places, baths, sinks, and so forth. The arrangement is first designed 
for the home’s proper functioning, then is studied and changed for 
the sake of greater beauty. 

Types of Rooms: Living Area 

Apparently all sorts and sizes of families are expected to live in 
the “stock” house, which makes no provision for individual differ¬ 
ences. The unquestioned acceptance of the one common living room is 
an example, although few families of any size can find it a convenient 
arrangement. Not the presumable needs but the exact requirements 
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of each family should he satisfied by the number and type of rooms 
introduced into the plan. If there are children, housekeeping will be 
materially simplified by having a second living room, either definitely 
a playroom or an informal sitting room, more or less the youngsters’ 
own. Even with older sons and daughters, the one common room is 
not altogether a happy arrangement; two rooms in the living unit seem 
the minimum—perhaps one the accepted type, a second either a 
library, a social game room, or a room for the man of the house, who 
may need his personal study, smoking room, or office. 

There are a number of possible improvements in the plan for the 
living unit which will personalize and define its exact function. A 
playroom, terrace, sunroom, card room, study, library, music room, 
game room, or formal drawing room—each suggests a functional varia¬ 
tion to be incorporated into the design if it fulfils a need of your family. 

Large families demand separate living rooms for members of dif¬ 
ferent ages: where activities include both serious study and the use of 
the radio, a library and lounge would be satisfactory; in warm climates 
an out-of-door room in addition to the conventional type of living room 
is essential; in colder climates the sunroom replaces the out-of-door 
room. Social standing may suggest the need of a more formal drawing 
room in addition to the comfortable family lounge. Any one or all of 
these requirements may supply your needs. 

Long ago designers discarded the front and back parlors of Vic¬ 
torian days; too sacred for common use, the front parlor was eventually 
omitted as waste floor space. And herein lies the criterion for all house 
planning: if a room is to serve some useful purpose, it should be in¬ 
cluded in the design; but space satisfying no need should be elim¬ 
inated. The number in the family, their differing activities, climatic 
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conditions, social dictates—all suggest the usefulness of a return to 
two or three smaller, more varied rooms for the living unit rather than 
the one large center. 

The Dining Area 

Most of the “stock” house plans include two rooms for dining— 
the conventional dining room and the more informal breakfast room; 
yet at the same time there exists a tendency to do away with the dining 
unit and to substitute a dining end in the large living room. Either 
of these treatments may prove acceptable under specific conditions, 
although to each there are serious objections. Undoubtedly two dining 
rooms are a waste of valuable floor area in the small house; there is a 
temptation to use the breakfast room exclusively and relegate the offi¬ 
cial dining room to the same status as the Victorian front parlor—one 
of splendid isolation. Too often this unused dining room serves only 
as a runway between other parts of the house. Since the dining unit 
is used only about one hour a day, the space had better be reduced 
rather than increased. The little breakfast room is a gay and sunny 
spot; if it is this quality which inspires its use, it would be wise to 
retain its inviting informality, enlarge it a little, and promote it to the 
honored place of official and only dining room. 

In the stately home where dining is a function, a spaciously dig¬ 
nified room will contribute atmosphere to the ceremony; in such a 
house it might be convenient to have a second smaller room for 
informal family meals. Possibly another gay little room for the chil¬ 
dren and one for the servants might lead to four dining rooms in cer¬ 
tain cases. There is no correct number of dining rooms. The family 
needs to furnish the criterion; only that number of rooms which will 
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contribute to enjoyment and comfort are necessary; all others are 
wasted. 

The emphasis upon elimination of useless space in the small house 
has brought about the combination in one room of both living and 
dining. For the tiny house or apartment built to accommodate a very 
small family, this plan is often practical as well as charming; it is, 
of course, very informal and may prove embarrassing at times when 
strangers call during dining hours. Where there is no choice but two 
small, box-like rooms or one larger combination room, the latter is 
far more interesting; hut wherever it is possible to confine the sight 
and the odors of food to certain quarters, it is more satisfactory to do 
so. The character of the family life, as epitomized in the mood of the 
whole house, influences these decisions; for if the family lives infor¬ 
mally, dinner may become a movable feast to be served under the 
trees, on the terrace, on a tray before the fire, at the kitchen bar, or 
anywhere else one’s imagination may suggest. 

The Kitchen Area 

A transformation has taken place in the kitchen of today; no longer 
is it the large, hospitable center of family life. The scientific mind has 
been at work upon it, and now we have the ultimate in compact labo¬ 
ratory efficiency. At present it is nearing its peak in this respect; space 
has been contracted to a minimum of five feet between two long walls 
of working areas, with the stove, sinks, and tiled working surfaces a 
continuous line at uniform height. The kitchen has become a cooking 
laboratory, economical of space, time, and labor; its individuality rests 
with its color, for its fixtures are entirely standardized. In spite of 
this accepted uniformity, it is permissible for one to choose a less 
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scientific kitchen and still to incorporate into this more personal room 
the many inventions which make housekeeping less strenuous. To 
design space for a comfortable chair or devote a tiny corner by a 
window to a table or desk, or to create a variation in the plan of the 
kitchen which will break down its laboratory aspects, may be valuable 
in preserving in this room the character of the entire house. Efficiency 
is all very well, but it can be achieved without the complete elimination 
of personality and charm. 

The practical road to kitchen planning is to go through a day’s 
duties and learn the order in which each process is performed (for 
cooks presumably have individual techniques of preparing foods); 
the trips between stove, sink, working surface, and refrigerator may 
be studied, and the units arranged so as to eliminate steps and provide 
the greatest convenience. Common sense and an analysis of the daily 
round of preparing meals should produce a practical kitchen. 

Bedroom and Bath 

The least debatable room in the house is the bedroom; it is an 
admitted necessity, and the only possibility of variation lies in the 
idea of giving it an additional function, such as combining it with 
study, workshop, or sewing room, thus providing a place in which a 
member of the family may indulge a hobby or carry on some pursuit. 
In such cases, size, shape, and lighting may need to be different from 
that of the regulation bedroom. 

A bath for every sleeping room is ideal, and should be included 
whenever possible. The one large Roman bath is very impressive, but 
standing outside its door is no more pleasant than waiting one’s turn 
for any other bath. There is no need for excessive floor space in the 
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bath; it is self-evident and pretentious waste space, while a smaller 
private bath for each bedroom is more sensible, and will contribute a 
great deal to the harmony of early morning hours. 

Hallways 

Entrance from doorstep directly into living room instantly sug¬ 
gests the informal and friendly, while entrance halls provide formal¬ 
ity. Hallways are generally a difficult problem for both architect and 
decorator. They need considerable thought to give them value as 
design and a place in the theme of the house as well as to solve the 
practical problem of lighting them sufficiently. If a passage or en¬ 
trance hall is necessary, allow it space enough to give it real beauty 
of proportion and some character of its own. 

Size of Rooms 

Having decided upon the necessary number of rooms and their 
general placing, one must next consider their individual and relative 
size. For no apparent reason other than that of participating in a cam¬ 
paign for “bigger and better” living rooms, owners of pretentious 
homes have increased the size of this part of the house until it almost 
reminds one of Grand Central Station. These tremendous rooms are 
difficult to furnish aesthetically, and thirty-foot distances are conver¬ 
sationally insurmountable—guests naturally gravitate to one comer 
where they can talk comfortably, proving the rest of the room to be 
waste space. 

In the Georgian mansion, from entrance hall to butler’s pantry, 
all the rooms will be on a grander scale to suit the mood of dignity 
and elegance; the quaint cottage will be more charming and more 
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inviting because of its small rooms, low doors, and steep staircases, 
with all detail more intimate. 

However, there should be plenty of variety in the size of the rooms, 
otherwise an unconscious sense of monotony will result. Even the 
bedrooms ought to be of dilferent sizes, and if possible of varying 
shapes. Arrange the furniture in your floor plan, and be sure there is 
sufficient space to pass easily around it; this will indicate the mini¬ 
mum size. The shape of the room, together with the placing of open¬ 
ings (doors, windows, built-in features, and fireplaces), is first a mat¬ 
ter of convenience and then a question of fine design. 

The Arrangement of Rooms 

The three distinct units—living, dining, and sleeping rooms— 
should be separated as much as possible, whatever the size of the 
house. Bedrooms need a reasonable degree of privacy and quiet; the 
kitchen naturally adjoins the dining room; and the living unit should 
be protected from the odors and noises of that area. 

For many years it has been customary to have the living unit in 
the front of the house. Formerly, such a plan was well designed, 
because the stables were in the rear and the back yard was not intended 
for family use. With the horse and buggy now extinct in family circles, 
conditions are different; yet this same obsolete room arrangement is 
still in use. The long drive back to a separate garage is a holdover 
from stable days. In modern planning the garage is related to the 
house, convenient to the principal or a side entrance; or the automobile 
is housed under the same roof as the house, with a direct entrance 
from a hall into the garage. This is certainly practical and reasonable. 
With such a shifting of the garage, the grounds at the rear become a 
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protected, private, and useful garden; here are located terraces, sun- 
rooms, patios, arbors, and grills, lawn, shade trees, shrubs, and 
flowers; the house itself faces about to enjoy this spot. The living 
rooms open out into these terraces and porches, leaving the service 
wing to front the public thoroughfare. 

All this is a part of the change in house planning following the 
shift from the neighborly life of the small town to the impersonal life 
of the city, where seclusion from neighbors and protection from the 
sound and smell of traffic are first considerations. 

Beautiful Proportion 

Begin your plan from the practical angle; but once the function of 
each room is defined, criticize it to make sure that it is also beautiful. 
A room too narrow for its length is difficult to furnish and unpleasant 
in design; a series of rooms all of the same proportion is monotonous. 

The room with doors, windows, bookcases, and mantel using every 
inch of wall space is impossible to furnish and will never prove satis¬ 
factory. The experienced architect understands the beauty which 
comes from well-proportioned walls and openings. A balanced dis¬ 
tribution is essential, and in its simplest form it usually consists of 
pairs of doors, windows, or bookcases symmetrically placed. In some 
cases two rather insignificant windows may be given more charm by 
combining them in the center of the wall into one more dominant 
shape. The placing of such architectural features is very important 
if one would have the beauty which is the result of fine proportions. 
The secret of fine design is to include all the variety and interest pos¬ 
sible without destroying the general unity of the whole through tricky 
and unrelated details—always the mark of poor taste. 
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All these problems—the type of rooms, their size, shape, and ar¬ 
rangement—are affected by the theme one chooses to dominate the 
home. Size and shape are influenced by the desired mood; the quaint 
country cottage may show less formal symmetry of design, but its 
smaller rooms of irregular shape constitute a part of its charm, and its 
seemingly careless arrangement is vital to its spirit. 

The Georgian plan of the central entrance hall, with gracious doors 
opening right and left into large rooms, gives a definite picture. A part 
of the attraction of any house lies in the relation of each room to the 
next: narrow cottage doorways suggest intimacy; wide folding doors 
seem to lend a formal impressiveness; arches leading from one room to 
another are of pictorial value but diminish the functional potentiali¬ 
ties of the rooms. Different levels add drama to rooms, and are a part 
of certain moods. Openings leading easily to terraces and gardens 
bring the out-of-doors inside and so create a garden feeling within the 
house; walls almost entiiely of glass give a sense of space and airiness. 

Thus, although the floor plans are primarily the stage at which to 
he very practical, there is no period in house planning without oppor¬ 
tunities for beauty of design and for the inclusion of those ideas which 
bring to a house its characteristic mood. 
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/4n> Site 

WHEN YOUR preliminary thinking has been done well, you may 
go shopping for the site for your home without danger, even though 
you may be accompanied by a most persuasive realty salesman. You 
have the three chief requirements well in mind—-you rehearse to your¬ 
self your needs: “I must have a site which expresses the theme upon 
which our family has agreed; I must find property where that theme 
will function properly; it must be convenient, and of a size to include 
all our activities; and last, but far from least, I shall avoid the com¬ 
monplace and locate a spot of some inherent beauty.” 

The Theme Influences Choice of Site 

The theme of your home will influence your choice of site. Loca¬ 
tions do exist which in themselves are associated with certain types of 
architecture—such places will create moods. Emotional quality is 
expressed by the low, protected, and sheltered spot; the high lot with 
a view; the windswept hillside; the country acreage hospitably gen¬ 
erous ; the city street with its impersonal restraint; the suburban street, 
neighborly and gracious; the brilliant vastness of the desert; the roll- 
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ing spaciousness of hills and valleys; the cool shade of deep pine 
woods. Each piece of property has its own characteristics, and these 
are of tremendous value in establishing the theme of the home. 

Because of its sweeping view, the high site seems inspiring and 
invigorating; it has a grandeur, an uplifting quality not to be found in 
the low lot; but if surrounded by hills, the latter has its own character¬ 
istic feeling—that of protected, sheltered security. 

The large piece of ground inspires moods the opposite of those sug¬ 
gested by the small plot. The bountifulness of the farm, the freedom 
of the ranch, the wildness of untouched nature bring the need for the 
larger property; on the smaller, one may develop the quaint, the 
picturesque, the intriguing, and the cozy. 

Sites Suitable for Various Themes 

City, suburban, and country sites differ primarily in their emphasis 
upon restraint. City streets should be treated as public thoroughfares; 
the more conventional architecture and planting are suited to such 
locations. These impersonal, rather aloof effects are for the casual 
passer-by, concealing the intimate family life within; but both in 
architecture and planting the country theme may be as friendly and 
inviting as one wishes—with house, terraces, porches, pergolas, and 
gardens open and inviting. 

If your preference is for elegant formality, you should build on an 
exclusive city street or have a country estate. On the former, the mood 
may be developed in a balanced, formal design, with only a little plant¬ 
ing and with the symmetrical placing of walks, steps, and low hedges. 
By the use of similar design the same dignified mood can be established 
on a country site; but for such a place the scene should be built on a 
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larger scale, with sweeping driveways, rows of trees, wooded areas, and 
dramatic vistas. 

If your desires lead toward the original and forceful, you may use 
the steep, windswept hillside; but there should be no softening of this 
mood through planting. Choose such a lot if you prefer its austerity; 
emphasize vigorous architectural design, and you will not miss your 
neighbor’s shady bowers and green lawns. A courtyard rather than 
planting should tie this type of house to the ground, as the complete 
effect will then be one of rugged boldness. 

If you yearn for the greater freedom of the country, select the 
comfortable, informal, friendly atmosphere. Such a site may be found 
in any community; trees will aid in developing this mood; a rolling 
contour will add to it, while a stream will do wonders for the theme. 

It is dangerous to attempt to create moods not in harmony with 
the location. Too often one finds a compact, conventional city house, 
looking very ill at ease, perched by a country roadside; the country 
is the place for the rambling, sprawling home, opening out into gar¬ 
dens which are as valuable a part of the picture as the house itself. The 
picturesque cottage set between imposing mansions on a city street is 
as badly out of place as would be a modem house of glass walls and no 
privacy. 

Classifying sites according to the variety of emotional responses 
they arouse, one finds that the types include the high and the low 
ground; the small and the large plot; and the city, suburban, or coun¬ 
try lot. Each will create a definite impression that will limit the home 
which is to grace it. Be sure your choice of a site is in harmony with 
the character of the house you plan, for once the site is purchased 
the theme is set. 
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The Site Must Function Properly 

After the general mood of the background is established, there 
remains the question of the practicality of the plot, its convenience, 
its social assets, and its possibilities for the family’s out-of-door activi¬ 
ties. Do you require easy accessibility to schools and churches? How 
much does your family use the public library? Do the theater, the 
moving pictures, and the concert hall thrive on your patronage? No 
one can be entirely happy located far from his sources of entertain¬ 
ment; a long trip is tiresome, yet to sacrifice customary pleasures will 
end in dissatisfaction with the home. 

If one who relies upon guests for his interests locates in some 
suburban tract, he will miss the continual flow of informal calls. One 
who enjoys the excitement of the city, with its shops, tea-rooms, and 
continual entertainment, must not be led astray by the picture of a 
little cottage nestled by the country road. No rusticity will compensate 
for the sacrifice of either pleasures or conveniences. 

Social values also influence choice of sites. If one can ignore his 
neighbors, he may go into a poorer neighborhood and seclude him¬ 
self behind a high hedge, or into a cheaper section and keep the neigh¬ 
bors at a distance by having an acre of ground; but since social con¬ 
tacts are important in the scheme of life, he may decide it is best to 
sacrifice pictorial and emotional values for the sake of those contacts 
to be made in the more exclusive and conventional sections of the city. 

The family’s out-of-door activities must be considered in the selec¬ 
tion of a site. Are its members garden enthusiasts? Is tennis a neces¬ 
sity? Is it desirable to provide terraces for out-of-door entertaining? 
Again, you know best your own requirements. The one who is devoted 
to gardening will sacrifice everything else in order to have sufficient 
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There is romantic beauty in the shadow pattern on stone and brick and a 
sense of seclusion behind the high wall. Maynard L. Parker photograph. 
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space, good soil, and proper climatic conditions to carry on his hobby; 
for him the small city plot in the exclusive neighborhood would be a 
prison. The large family providing most of its own entertainment 
would perhaps be happiest where the grounds offer room for tennis 
courts and a swimming pool, since these sports will contribute to the 
children’s enjoyment of their home. The out-of-door terrace for loung¬ 
ing and tea and the grill as a center of informal hospitality are invalua¬ 
ble provisions for pleasant living. If you plan these, you must see that 
your property accommodates them; neither should you overlook the 
matter of climate, for terraces ravaged by biting winds are useless. 
Outdoor living areas must be reasonably protected. 

Pictorial Beauty of the Site 

All this gives a general idea of the importance of the location and 
the character of the site; there still remains the choice of the particular 
lot within the favored locality. Herein lie two possibilities: the neutral 
or blank piece of ground, void of pictorial interest, a rectangular plot 
upon which a picture must be built; or the lot which has some inherent 
beauty about which to compose the design of the property. Too often 
the realtor’s idea of a good lot is accepted—a “good” lot being one 
which will require the least cost to develop. Many conventionally 
minded people are wary of a site other than the normal, level, rectangu¬ 
lar plot; yet any irregularity will invariably give character and interest 
to the home built there. 

Sites with a definite pictorial beauty are scarce. A single tree is 
valuable—more are better. A rolling slope leading to the house gives 
distinction; a ravine running across the property should be treated as 
an asset rather than a liability and featured in a garden plan; in fact, 


rhe old-world charm of this garden, its warm peaceful mood, is due 
tartly to the protecting wall but largely to the informal and not-too- 
^roomed planting. Katherine Bashford, Landscape Architect. 
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any variation from the normal emptiness of the average lot is a godsend 
to the owner. A few rocks cropping up, some native shrubs, a break 
in the level contour, trees, a hill, a mountain background, a river’s 
edge—each can be featured in the garden and at once give rare pic¬ 
torial beauty to the home. 

Be sure to study the landscape effects not only from the street but 
as they will be seen from the house. Frequently the site offering the 
greatest beauty from the street proves to have few possibilities as 
viewed from the house, while the home with the magnificent outlook 
from its windows may have a background that is anything but flat¬ 
tering. 

After all, one cannot hope for everything in the choice of a plot. 
Those features which mean the most to a family must be found, al¬ 
though it may mean giving up any number of ideas which are inter¬ 
esting and valuable but are not included in your general scheme of 
life. Let the choice of site be an outgrowth of the physical and emo¬ 
tional needs of the family—its tastes, hobbies, and culture. Then, 
when the plot is selected, keep to your particular ideal and develop 
this definite conception in the whole. 
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"k THE FUNCTION and theme of your house once having been 
decided, the next step is to plan its setting. This comprises the general 
landscaping and the detailed treatment of the garden. The latter 
should be regarded as much more than a flower bed or a front lawn; 
it should be the development of the whole property. Many gardens 
would be improved if their areas were planned as related units instead 
of as separate items of lawn and flowers. 

The first important step in home landscaping is to determine the 
structural design of the garden. It should be studied just as one would 
study a floor plan. Approach, entrance, driveway, outdoor living room, 
recreation area, service yard, cutting garden, experimental section, 
water garden, barbecue, fences, walls, arbors, and walks—all should 
be worked out as carefully as was the arrangement of rooms in the 
house. Decide what you must have and how much of the space to 
devote to each function; then move these areas around in the first 
sketch until you achieve the best solution for exposure, convenience, 
and appearance. 

Just as the house design presents a problem which needs the help 
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of an architect, so does the success of the garden depend upon trained 
assistance. It may be unwise to have the local plant salesman lay it out, 
for a beautifully organized site is the result of more than just a col¬ 
lection of plants. It follows from a carefully planned scheme based 
on the same elements of good design used in the arrangement of rooms. 
Moreover, the same landscape design principles hold true for large 
estates of five or ten acres as for small city lots of fifty-foot frontage. 
To understand and apply these principles better, study books and 
magazines on garden design. 

P- Q 

The Regulation Setback OJM- 

Unfortunately the average individual does not give enough thought 
to the layout of his property. He is satisfied with accepting the mini¬ 
mum setback line of his street and with having his house conform to 
his neighbor’s building line, instead of attempting to vary each. Sup¬ 
pose thirty feet were the minimum setback line in a certain district; 
there would be no necessity for all the houses on the block to be placed 
according to this arbitrary line. By using garden walls or hedges for 
privacy, some might be put back seventy-five feet and thus provide a 
more dramatic setting. The average house owner copies the arrange¬ 
ment of walks and borders from local examples and has the same type 
of lawn and shrubs. All this tends to create that dead-level of monoto¬ 
nous and uninteresting background commonly seen in our cities. 

It is possible to vary house lines, parkways, and front planting 
without sacrificing the beauty of the street as a whole. Usually, how¬ 
ever, no provision has been made for any actual design of the land¬ 
scape. Often when the house is completed this lack of appreciation of 
what a garden could be is further expressed by the gesture of placing 
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a small order at a nursery for a few ordinary shrubs and having one or 
two walks constructed. Another barrier to good garden atmosphere 
is the common use of the ground as an experimentation plot or a plant 
museum. Collections of a wide variety of trees, shrubbery, and flowers 
break the unity of the garden and thus destroy one of the most valuable 
assets of the home. 

The Theme Is Expressed in the Garden 

When the prospective owner selects his site he deliberately accepts 
one kind of atmosphere; the choice of a definite style of house is his 
second concrete step in creating the finished theme; and the placing 
of his home on the property involves the next development of the 
mood. If it is set close to the street, with an impersonal entrance, it 
expresses formal restraint; if it is placed informally at an angle, it 
radiates a friendly, hospitable cheer; if an impressive driveway leads 
back to the house, dignity and drama are the result. Of course these 
decisions about placing and building depend largely upon the site 
itself—the house should be related to it in order to gain the most of 
whatever the location offers, whether it is drama, impersonal dignity, 
or homelike charm. 

In the garden any chosen theme may be worked out further by the 
use of spreading oaks, formal clipped hedges, a conventional lawn and 
formal shrubbery, tangled wildwood, a cottage flower garden, or a 
modem cactus garden. If the houses on the same street differ in style, 
the gardens should show these same variations. Quaint cottage dormer 
windows should look into a garden based upon obvious charm, 
achieved perhaps by winding paths and hollyhocks, old-fashioned 
mixed flower beds, tangled climbing vines, sweet-scented roses, and 
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one or two irregular spreading shade trees. A stone house should have 
a stylized and exaggerated background to complement its originality; 
plants with an interesting form, such as cactus, might be arranged in a 
mass to emphasize this idea further. 

A dignified and formal white Georgian house could be surrounded 
by a clipped hedge; there might be a pair of low, round trees at either 
side of the door and a symmetrically balanced group of flowering fruit 
trees near the windows, the predominating air of formality being car¬ 
ried out by an unbroken vista of lawn. A sturdy English Seventeenth- 
Century gray stone and stucco home with a dark brown shingle roof 
could have rows of poplars planted along its sides and a group of two 
or three oaks near stone walls, while ivy and ficus climbing over the 
walls would complete the aged and permanent effect. 

A Renaissance house of pinkish stucco and tile roof might accentu¬ 
ate a semitropical charm by a profusion of flowering vines, trees, and 
shrubs. In this setting, plants could be chosen for their unrestrained 
blooming rather than for their form; they might be massed together 
in loose groups to emphasize the exaggerated and colorful lavishness 
of the style set by the dwelling. 

Character in the Planting of the Entrance 

To obtain the greatest benefit from the garden, it is necessary that 
the parts convey the desired mood. First, does the front garden strike 
the right note of elegance, hospitality, charm, interest, or whatever 
has been decided upon as the theme? An unhospitable hedge around 
the front yard may give the visitor an unfriendly introduction to your 
home; or a charming little provincial steep-roofed house may be 
planted in too bare and pinched a manner. 
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Since you depend so much upon the garden to introduce the at¬ 
mosphere of your home to the caller, there is no reason why you should 
not capitalize every advantage the style of your dwelling has to offer. 
You may have selected a white clapboard house of a rambling Colonial 
design. Behind a low white picket fence and gate you might plant an 
all-white annual and perennial garden. Two white-blossoming fruit 
trees near the doorway, masses of white snowball, white daisies, iris, 
stock, carnations, roses, zinnias, pansies, and larkspur would make a 
spectacular and yet delicate introduction to a friendly, informal house. 

Gardens Suggesting Different Moods 

Why must the front garden always be so monotonously conven¬ 
tional? If you had a gray stone English home, you might decide 
against a lawn, and instead plant an ivy cover and sturdy evergreens. 
An Italian provincial house could have a bricked front yard with an old 
apple tree in the foreground. Masses of a free-blooming yellow rose 
climbing over the dwelling and, near this, clumps of yellow and orange 
flowering shrubbery would give a delightfully different invitation to 
the caller. 

If you chose a dignified but friendly white frame house, you could 
use a lawn bordered by red and white camellias, a climbing red rose, 
blue jacaranda trees, and low beds of blue flowers in front of the house. 

Perhaps you live beside an informal country road; there you might 
like a low board fence, and an old rustic gate and lamppost. Every 
spring you could scatter all kinds of wild-flower seed in the front patch 
and pretend you dwell in the real “wilds.” 

Again, you may move into a fashionable suburb and not have a 
front garden but, instead, arrange for a formal asphalt-covered court- 
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yard and a front garage. There could be a pair of clipped trees on each 
side of the entrance, and some round potted trees at the doorway. 

If a severe red brick house is your choice, you might plant a double 
row of poplars up a brick walk, and have a formal rose garden on each 
side; hut in this case be sure to plant the rose beds as a part of the 
decorative plan, probably all of one color which harmonizes with the 
color of the brick—yellow, pinkish-yellow, or white. 

The Outdoor Living Area 

Have you planned a real outdoor living room? This could be at 
the front or at the back of the property. In the first tentative garden 
plan some provision should be made for such a place in every home 
as it enables the family to gain the full benefit of outdoor living. There 
are few climates which do not offer at least two or three months of 
pleasant weather. This second living room may be located close to the 
house and be a part of it, such as a veranda, terrace, patio, or loggia; 
or it may be at some distance from the main building; but the approach 
to it should be through the attractive part of the garden. So that it 
may be more convenient for use, it is best in most cases to have it 
directly accessable from the living wing of the home rather than from 
the service wing. 

An outdoor living room may be a flat-bricked terrace with a gay 
awning cover or a paved place with a pergola framework and different 
vines as a covering; or it may be based on an Italian loggia. These 
semi-enclosed rooms are especially delightful in summer. A home we 
know has a long, narrow brick room, with one side open, built out into 
the garden; the wind is cut off and plenty of sun fills this protected 
place, which is half-room and half-garden. In hot climates it is nice 
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to have two of these outdoor rooms, one for the early morning shade 
and one for the afternoon. 

Whatever the style chosen, the minimum essentials for this room 
are a substantial floor of brick, concrete, or flagstone; a partial roof; 
some protection from the wind; a place to sun bathe—and no ash cans, 
clothes lines, or garage doors in sight! 

Functional Plannng of Garden Areas 

But before buying awnings and barbecues, lay out the main areas. 
What part of the garden do you want to be pictorial and what part 
frankly useful? Too frequently there is no separation of function; 
the sides and back of the average city plot are drab “catch-alls,” with 
no real dilferentiation between the working and the scenic portions. 
Is there a special place for drying clothes, or do clothes lines stretch 
all over that area which might better be reserved for enjoyment? Is 
there a spot for burning trash? Are the papers and other debris dis¬ 
posed of regularly, so that only the minimum service space is neces¬ 
sary? Are these service functions kept well screened from other parts 
by a wall or closely planted hedge? Does the driveway usurp the main 
interest? Like all walks and paths in the garden, the driveway should 
take its place as a part of that area rather than as a continuation of 
the house. Solid concrete driveways are not as pleasing to the eye as 
are irregular flagstones, brick paving, or plain gravel. If it is neces¬ 
sary to have a solid concrete driveway, at least it can be bordered by 
heavy shrubbery or masses of flowers which will tie it into the rest of 
the natural background. 

If you intend to raise dogs or birds, or have some other hobby 
which will not contribute to the beauty of a garden, it is best to keep 
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the needed equipment definitely separated from the house and garden 
—possibly concealed behind a hedge near the service yard. If you 
plan to do any experimenting with the propagation of plants, it is a 
good idea to have the little laboratory or greenhouse apart from the 
garden; for although this occupation is interesting it is not necessarily 
beautiful. Needless to say, every garden—no matter how small— 
should have space for growing a continual supply of flowers for the 
house. 

The Barbecue 

If your family is enthusiastic about outdoor dining, and if a grill 
or barbecue is in order, be sure it is easy of access from the kitchen; 
nothing will so dampen enthusiasm for frequent picnics as long awk¬ 
ward walks to the outdoor grill. The barbecue pit may be one of any 
number of different practical and beautiful types. It can be of white¬ 
washed brick set in the outside of the main chimney in the patio or 
courtyard connecting the living room, dining room, and kitchen. 
Again, it can consist of an open fireplace and a flat grill for coals to 
be used in broiling. Another may be built in the comer of a walled-in 
outdoor living room. Still another is of Mexican design, round and 
open like the old charcoal stoves, painted a bright shrimp pink, and 
used on a red brick floor under a turquoise awning. If this picnic 
place is at a distance from the kitchen wing, shelves and closed cup¬ 
boards make useful storage places for dishes and pans. 

Many a barbecue has lost sight of its purpose; with walls, roof, 
refrigerator, and gas plate, it has become only another kitchen; but 
with sky above, green surrounding, and fine fresh air for seasoning, 
cooking in your own back yard becomes an exciting adventure. 
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Make Use of Nature’s Beauty 

Before planning the garden, study the site carefully. What are the 
peculiarities which make it unlike any place you have had before ? Per¬ 
haps it offers a ravine; some rocks; unusual natural shrubbery; an 
odd hump on its crest; it may be pie-shaped, or have a curved front. 
The conventionally minded individual would find some of these fea¬ 
tures undesirable, yet something unusual about a site makes an inspir¬ 
ing beginning for your future home. Therefore, do not clear and level 
it merely because that is the customary procedure; instead, preserve 
the site’s eccentricities and build these differences into the garden 
design. Then in laying out the garden plan, take inspiration from the 
potentialities of the site and try to retain its original atmosphere. Yet 
do not attempt to make something out of it to which it will not adapt 
itself gracefully. For instance, flat suburban property with wide, tree- 
shaded streets will not lend itself to fantastic rock gardens; neither 
will high windy locations form placid gardens. 

If you have a gently rolling piece of ground, without trees or other 
distinguishing features, you can make your home gracious and hos¬ 
pitable by setting out low trees and shrubbery as an outline for a 
winding road to the house, or you can plant a family orchard on the 
slopes. Whatever you do should appear open, informal, and inviting; 
you must sacrifice any notions of complete privacy or sophisticated 
formality. 

Should you select an irregular, tree-covered lot with a stream, your 
house can nestle in a protecting mystery, and the atmosphere will be 
one of calm and shelter. But, try as you may, you can never make such 
a piece of land imposing. In this instance you would want to retain all 
the existing trees and shrubbery, and add more of the same type of 
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material, planting them naturally over the property in order to make 
them fit into the semiwild background. 

If you choose a windswept-view lot, you will need to keep most 
of the space open; here you might plant high, lacy trees for their sil¬ 
houette but there should not be much variety of trees and shrubbery. 
Some hardy bright-colored vine climbing over wall and house would 
be attractive; but do not plan a complicated garden for such a bold 
and barren site. 

Principles of Garden Design 

Certain generalities of design will hold true for every garden. For 
instance, the areas should not all be equal in importance or in the 
amount of space. If a water garden is to be the center of interest, you 
must subordinate the cactus garden or family orchard to it. If the 
growing of iris is the chief feature, let it dominate all else. 

There may be several subordinate yet pleasing parts of the garden; 
unless extreme spaciousness is the general theme, added interest is 
often achieved if these smaller portions can be kept separate; to pass 
from a tennis court into a rose garden, from there to a cutting garden, 
with each enclosed by hedges or walls gives an intimate, entertaining 
quality to the garden. To step up or down to one of these little gardens 
increases its charm. 

Do not have too many paths and walks; too great a number tend 
to clutter the garden and destroy its unity. Their material also should 
be subordinate in effect and should fit into the natural background. 
Bricks, gravel, or dirt are better for walks than concrete; and step¬ 
ping stones are more attractive than solid paths if it is necessary to 
have them inconspicuous. 
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Planting Is Designing 

The planting of trees, shrubbery, and flowers should be planned 
so that the main parts are definitely permanent and the subordinate 
ones temporary. Some areas should be left unbroken to keep the gar¬ 
den from appearing crowded. Trees and shrubs must be grouped so 
that from whatever angle they are viewed the massing of the silhouette 
is beautiful in composition. It is often desirable to buy one or two 
large trees to hasten the finished effect. Also some of the shrubbery 
should be purchased in fairly large sizes, to prevent one from losing 
his original enthusiasm for garden design while waiting for his plan 
to take form. Care must be taken not to isolate the high masses of 
trees or shrubbery; to keep high parts within the picture it is a good 
idea to support them with medium-sized plants. 

In choosing the trees and principal shrubs it is advisable to have 
a certain amount of repetition; too much variation in the garden at¬ 
tracts the interest and unnecessarily complicates the plan. A row of the 
same kind of trees is dramatic, but a row of mixed varieties looks acci¬ 
dental. A large bed of white Shasta daisies by a white and green house 
is arresting; but a bed of white, pink, red, and yellow flowers by the 
same home is commonplace. 

The dwelling should be supported by sufficient shrubbery, trees, 
and flowers to tie it to its site. Medium-sized shrubbery used near the 
house is a good way to tie the latter to the ground; the silhouette should 
be trimmed so that the outline is not evenly scalloped, but has a pleas¬ 
antly irregular line. 

As in the house plan, some parts of the garden should he more 
public and some more private—the degree will depend upon the fam¬ 
ily habits, the community, and the style of the home; there should 
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be at least a little variation in every type of garden. Walls, shrub¬ 
bery, and hedges provide successful screening. 

F ocal Points Aid Design 

One or two focal points of interest can be built into any garden; 
for example, an arbor in an informal style or a well in a cottage-type 
garden. If the house is more formal, an impressive jar or garden figure 
creates interest at the end of a long vista; but these added trimmings 
should be used with great restraint, for the trimming urge, so intense 
among the unaesthetic, finds its outlet in dwarfs, toadstools, badly 
designed pottery, seats, and other ugly accessories. 

Color in the Garden 

In garden design, color presents a problem decidedly secondary 
to form. Since seasonal changes disrupt an organized composition, 
color schemes are most successful when kept simple and obvious. One 
garden might have a one-color effect—such as an all-white scheme. 
Another might be based on a warm color scheme of red-orange and 
yellow. Still another in a more delicate mood could combine varying 
rose pinks, magenta pinks, violets, purples, and some blues. 

As inside the house one chooses a color plan, the garden should 
show similar planning and organization. Have a color scheme. Do 
not plant all colors in a haphazard style; plants harmonizing in color 
may be planted in separate parts of the garden so that only one color 
group can be seen from one view. Take thought also for the view from 
inside the house and relate it to the house. One living room done in 
tones of yellow-green with faded Vermillion looks out into a garden 
planted in varying greens with a few masses of creamy-white ginger and 
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dull-orange cannas. In winter red-berried shrubs and low-growing 
lemons carry the color. Outside a hydrangea-blue room grow blue 
lilies of the Nile and a mass of magenta Bougainvillaeas. 

The Lazy Man's Garden 

If you are not a garden enthusiast you should plan with even 
greater care, for the garden which can be neglected is a rare garden 
indeed. Large areas of brick paving with a minimum of slow-growing 
shrubs, a pair of small trees, and perhaps a trim vine growing on the 
high brick wall will require little care, yet will suggest a garden. It is 
wiser to lay out a beautiful plan, plant a minimum (but let it be an 
effective minimum), and keep it trimmed and healthy than to fill 
every comer and space with unkempt planting. 
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X IF WE appear to underestimate the importance of the architect, 
it is because we wish you to assume your share of the responsibility 
in the creation of your home. Since so much of it depends upon your 
own peculiar tastes and needs, you should not rely upon even the best 
of architects to do all your thinking for you. There is little danger of 
educating the layman to a point where he will feel capable of dis¬ 
pensing with the assistance of the architect, for the more one becomes 
aware of the intricacies and complications of architectural design the 
more fully he will be convinced of the value of such service. 

It is the architect who will crystallize your thoughts into visual 
beauty and make practical your picturesque ideas. The amateur has 
no opportunity to experiment with building materials; he cannot be 
experienced in their use or in their effects; and no matter how thor¬ 
oughly he may study the plans, there is a difference between the three- 
dimensioned, textured reality and its working drawings. A subtle 
variation in the texture of a building or its appearance as seen in per¬ 
spective may make or mar its beauty or its character. The difference 
in texture produced by various sorts of stone, tile, shingle, slate, and 
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Each different style of architecture suggests a different way of living. 
Harwell H. Harris, Designer. 
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plaster finishes, and by refinements in the proportions of chimneys, 
doors, windows, pillars, railings, and eaves—these are outside the 
knowledge of anyone but the professionally trained man, and such 
details are tremendously important. 

The artistic amateur can perhaps achieve a well-proportioned 
house, though seldom one with character; the practical amateur quite 
regularly designs an efficient but ugly home. These inexperienced 
individuals produce dwellings which are not wholly bad but which are 
seldom entirely satisfactory. To the commercial builder, however, 
goes the palm for the real atrocities of the building game. Yet he has 
an impregnable alibi: because his houses sell, he can place the blame 
back upon the owner. So in the end the responsibility falls upon the 
owner—where it belongs. It is his taste which establishes the aesthetic 
level of the builder’s product and which limits even the best of archi¬ 
tects. It would seem that residential architecture improves only as 
the layman’s taste grows finer. 

That the structural design of the exterior of a building is an out¬ 
growth of its interior plan is a self-evident fact; yet by the details of 
its design its architectural character may be so changed as to become 
one of a number of period styles. For example, a floor plan of formal 
design, with central entrance hall and symmetrical arrangement of 
rooms on either side, may be expressed in a wide variety of designs in 
the facade. It may become an Eighteenth-Century French chateau, 
a Southern Colonial mansion, a Dutch or Early American structure, 
or an entirely nonperiod home; each of these period styles, as evi¬ 
denced in the roof line, type of doors and windows, and other exterior 
architectural features, will give to the house an entirely different 
character; yet each is a logical outgrowth of the same floor plan. 


This very entertaining fireplace is an example of architectural detail 
increasing a desired mood* Note the inviting entrance hall from the same 
home shown in the frontispiece. Eve Arden, Decorator . Maynard L * 
Parker photograph. 
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Need for Civic Unity 

Architecture has been described as “frozen music.” The street 
then becomes the symphony, and since in any composition there must 
be variety, together with an underlying unity, so the street must pre¬ 
serve a certain harmonious effect, although its individual homes may 
differ. Too sharp a pictorial contrast or too great a change in period 
style or in mood between neighboring houses is a distinct shock to 
the eye and prevents a full enjoyment of each; if your home is one 
of a community group, you cannot afford to ignore the surrounding 
architecture. An extremely modern dwelling set amidst a group of 
early English homes will be very conspicuous, because a single house 
cannot be seen as separate from the environment. A sincere feeling 
for civic beauty should lead one to a reasonable degree of conformity 
—that is, if he is willing to sacrifice personal preferences in order to 
enhance the beauty of the community. 

In European countries, where every house in a small village is 
built of the same stone and roofed with slate, the architectural unity 
is admirable, although its sameness might irk our individualistic 
American home owner. In this country, where materials from every 
state in the Union are laid at our doors, remarkable self-control and 
aesthetic restraint are necessary to preserve any unity in the appear¬ 
ance of a residential section. 

Architectural Style Suitable to Theme 

If the general theme of the house has been properly conceived 
and the right lot chosen to support this theme, the selection of archi¬ 
tectural design is somewhat defined. Suppose that for the children’s 
sake you have decided upon a suburban home, with plenty of room 
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for garden and games. If you plan to live lazily and comfortably on 
porches and terraces, with impromptu meals and a minimum of house¬ 
keeping, then the impressive styles of the Renaissance or the French 
chateau and other such formal themes are at once eliminated. You 
will be restricted to those periods embodying informality and simple 
comfort. Since this is the mood you desire, to be limited to such styles 
will be no hardship. The problem is to find the particular architec¬ 
tural expression in harmony with the theme, or to accept a nonperiod 
exterior suited to your plan of life, and then to create as beautiful a 
picture as you can. 

The street view—unless the home is on a hilltop—is the only one 
presented to the public; architecturally, it should be as perfect as 
possible. Every passer-by sees the exterior, and it is only generous to 
make this fleeting glimpse of your home a pleasant memory. 

Technically we presume that one should be censured for erecting 
a house with an Italian Renaissance fagade and a modem sunroom in 
the rear. Yet the entire problem of home building is the adjustment 
of the sometimes conflicting elements of theme, function, and beauty. 
In this case, one might emphasize theme and beauty of design in the 
fagade and take the liberty of emphasizing function and beauty of 
design in the rear. 

In California and Florida there are innumerable houses of Medi¬ 
terranean theme which incorporate an enormous plate-glass window in 
the fagade. Such a window is entirely out of place in the period, and 
its use destroys the Mediterranean theme, but since sunshine is an 
important factor in life in these states, large window areas increase 
the comfort and charm of a home; they become essential in so far as 
function influences the design. In such a dilemma it would be best to 
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create an exact period style—or theme—in the front and confine your 
liberties with the style to sides and rear. 

fll ! i ' 

Most Useful Architectural Styles 

Of the various period styles of architecture, those most commonly 
used as inspiration for American homes of today are: the Spanish 
and Italian Renaissance; the Seventeenth-Century English (the Cots- 
wold farmhouse of stone and the half-timbered town house); the 
Georgian as interpreted by the French in the South, the Dutch and 
English in the North; the French chateau of the same Eighteenth 
Century; the Classical Empire; and the present-day use of modern 
functional design in which might be called the Twentieth-Century 
style. One finds both the European and the American provincial ver¬ 
sions of each period, as well as a few interesting styles of local origin 
—such as the pueblo type in New Mexico, the shingle-and-brown-stain 
rustic style, the mountain cabin of logs, and the open-faced desert 
cottage. Moreover, there are numbers of fine houses of no definite 
period or locale, the result of some architect’s original solution of a 
particular problem. 

Seventeenth-Century Architecture 

In all these styles the residential architecture planned for city 
streets should have the formality and restraint which is discarded in the 
farmhouse or cottage version. The Seventeenth-Century English town 
house built flush with the street, upper stories overhanging, cannot 
be duplicated in its true spirit under present-day residential restric¬ 
tions involving a definite setback from the street; but the Seventeenth- 
Century English country house, farmhouse, or cottage has the same 
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characteristics of steep roof, plaster, wood, and stone wall. Its small- 
paned casement windows and irregular floor plan carry today the same 
spirit as did the original. It is simple, unaffected, sturdy, informal, 
and comfortable; this style will suggest the heartiness of life rather 
than its elegancies. Country squires with tankards of ale belong in the 
picture, as well as horses and dogs, hunts and yuletide gatherings; 
all the hearty gusto of life is associated with the period, and it is very 
possible that certain American country estates might need just this 
robust atmosphere. 

Eighteenth-Century Architecture 

The Eighteenth-Century styles mark a distinct change of mood; 
they introduced a hitherto unknown delicacy and refinement. Vary¬ 
ing from the elegance of the city mansion to the prim restraint or 
charming gaiety of the country cottage, each house of this period, 
whether in town or country, is characterized by refinement of propor¬ 
tion and conventionality of architectural detail. Its white wood siding, 
or red brick with trim of white, its green shutters and dormer windows, 
its formal, symmetrical spacing with emphasis upon the portal, and its 
beautifully proportioned door with fan and side lights may be seen in 
styles as different as the Southern Colonial mansion with its phalanx 
of tall Grecian columns, the prim Dutch Colonial of steeper roof and 
larger dormers, or the little white cottage so simplified that nothing 
remains of the style but the green shutters and the symmetrical arrange¬ 
ment of the fagade. Yet even in the simplest version there exists the 
charm of the period—its elegance and its refinement of proportion. 
Whether called Early American, Georgian, or Colonial, it brings to 
us visions of satin waistcoats and powdered wigs; its cottages still 
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savor of quaintness of cotton chintzes from India and old warming 
pans. 

One associates with the French chateau this same refinement; 
but, executed in stone with slate roof, it seems more formal, more 
restrained, and less inviting than its American or English prototype 
of brick or wood. 

The Renaissance Style 

The essence of the Renaissance styles, especially the Italian and 
Spanish, is richness—richness and contrast. In these the long ex¬ 
panses of unbroken plaster wall, the few openings, the emphasis and 
concentration upon an ornate doorway framed in richly carved stone, 
the red tiled roof—all express the studied magnificence of the time. 
These are styles not easily adapted to the five-room cottage; the dim 
interiors of tremendous height, the tiled floors, and the scant furnish¬ 
ings are both impractical and unsuitable for the small house. Once 
these chief characteristics are lost, no meaning is left—stucco and 
red tile alone will not recreate the Renaissance. 

The provincial version of the Spanish or Italian style is full of 
possibilities for modern living. Its irregular floor plan developed 
around a courtyard, the beauty of its low, unbroken walls contrasted 
with the few deeply inset doors and windows, the informality of its 
interior architecture—all are charmingly unaffected and well suited to 
informal country living. 

Hoic to Use Period Architecture 

It is seldom practical and never very clever to reproduce in exact 
detail a design used in an earlier period; but to use the well-known 
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roots of that design, adapting them to present living, rearranging pro¬ 
portions and redesigning functions, is entirely satisfactory. The fact 
that each architectural period is the epitome of a culture gives to it 
a well-defined character. A direct method of embodying a mood would 
be to use the style of architecture which was originally an outgrowth 
of that mood. While an original design planned to suit your needs 
and to accommodate itself to the site is necessary, it may at the same 
time incorporate the characteristic mood or theme of a period style 
with all its rich associations. Each of the period styles has originated 
through necessity or because of the inventiveness of some architect, 
but it has been sanctioned, and so perpetuated, through the approval 
of fashion. The vogue for or the popular acceptance of a certain style 
accounts for its prevalence during the period. 

Contemporary Architectural Design 

It will be interesting to see whether the newest developments 
in residential architecture will receive the sanction of popular opinion. 
Innovations in the use of steel, concrete, glass, and many heretofore 
unknown materials, together with a philosophy of stark simplicity in 
an age of stupendous complication, have produced the so-called “mod¬ 
ern” style. Dispensing with all embellishment, it relies upon pure 
beauty of proportion and unsoftened relations of planes, unbroken 
wall surfaces, unadorned openings, windows massed into walls of 
glass, and exteriors of severe horizontals and verticals to bring about 
a new kind of architectural harmony. 

This abstract quality of its design has made it slow to catch the 
popular fancy. It is possible that the beauty of the modem style is 
one of pure aesthetics rather than of humanness. Its newness, void 
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as yet of human associations, and its coldness, due to the use of steel, 
glass, concrete, and similar materials with no softening touch, may 
account for its lack of general appeal. At any rate, it has not yet been 
taken to the heart of the average man, perhaps because it does not 
absorb the haphazard accompaniments of daily living—the careless 
flower arrangement, the newspaper or magazine, the basket of knit¬ 
ting. It is a carefully studied composition into which none of the 
extraneous items of daily life fit easily. 

Nevertheless, modern residential architecture achieves unsur¬ 
passed effects of spacious and dramatic simplicity. As a style it is 
least harmonious in the medley of an American residential district, 
because it is an abrupt departure from all other historic styles; but 
where the site minimizes comparisons, it has all the possibilities of 
any other design. 

Nonperiod Architecture 

Naturally there are other accepted historic styles besides the 
Mediterranean Renaissance, the English Seventeenth-Century, and 
the many versions of the Eighteenth-Century and early Nineteenth- 
Century periods; but the preponderance of present-day residential 
architecture is derived from one of these unless it is entirely a non¬ 
period design. There are numbers of small houses of considerable 
charm carrying no period suggestion—the “fairy tale” cottage of 
steep roof and exaggerated quaintness is one example. Then there are 
the many small houses developed from a local theme, such as the 
pueblo style so suited to the Southwest, delightful cottages by the sea, 
in the mountains, on the desert, or beside a lake where the natural 
beauties of the place, its climate, and the local building materials have 
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developed a type of house entirely in keeping with the spirit of the 
scene. 

Yet it must be remembered that the style of the exterior is not the 
first question in house design; the plan of the interior, being of great¬ 
est importance, must be studied and practically completed before the 
exterior can be considered. It would be ridiculous to choose a period 
style and have it expressed in a false and unrelated exterior. The floor 
plan, having defined the size and shape of the rooms and located the 
doors and windows, of necessity will control many features of the 
exterior. This floor plan comes first; the theme is then intensified 
and crystallized in the exterior by the pitch of the roof, the texture 
of the walls, and the embellishment at doors and windows. 
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Jtte Study s4*cActectunat *De&Ut 

AFTER YOU have concluded the general planning, the details 
of the interior of your house must be determined. The interior archi¬ 
tecture of a home bears the same relation to the finished general effect 
as does the setting to a successful play—it establishes the mood with¬ 
out completing it. Continuing the comparison: in a play, lighting and 
scenery crystallize the mood as characteristically as do fireplace, win¬ 
dows, doors, bookcases, and cupboards in a room. Few plays can be 
presented satisfactorily without some definite background suggestion; 
likewise, few houses can be furnished interestingly without a little 
aid from some architectural feature. 

On the interior design of the home you should co-operate with 
your architect. Describe to him all your pet ideas, let him see your 
clippings of fireplaces, niches, doors, windows, bookcases, cupboards, 
moldings, and all the details you have pictured. You may have too 
many of these suggestions; but showing him the type of interior treat¬ 
ment you desire will enable him to give each room something of the 
atmosphere of your theme. 

To go to one extreme or the other in the use of these background 
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details is troublesome—either there is too much interior architecture 
or not enough. The house which is provided with elaborate wood- 
paneling, prominent fireplaces, too many bookcases, windows, doors, 
moldings, and cornices of heavy design presents almost insurmounta¬ 
ble difficulties for the decorator. Even though beautiful in design, such 
details present a problem that can be solved only when the individual 
can subordinate them to his original conception. An excess of archi¬ 
tectural ornament strikes a public-building note. 

On the other hand, a total lack of detail is undesirable. The barren 
nothingness of an impersonal cube in which there is no architectural 
interest gives little inspiration for a furnishing scheme. Nevertheless, 
many people believe they would rather have a harmless beginning 
and deliberately build interest through the furnishings. Yet there is 
a degree of choice, since too much detail may make the furnishing of 
the room a problem, while too little will not give it enough personality. 

Architectural Detail Crystallizes the Theme 

The floor plan does not carry much suggestion of the theme, as the 
arrangement of the rooms is a functional matter; it is the architectural 
detail which personalizes them. Before a room or any of its built-in 
features are designed, the original conception of the house must be so 
clearly in mind that the permanent details will be in harmony with 
its theme. The appearance of an empty home will bear out these state¬ 
ments. It should be interesting to look at, inspiring to furnish, but 
not complete in itself. There should be no contradictions in effect— 
casement windows, a low ceiling, and a natural brick fireplace give one 
effect, while high paneling and wallpaper and long, arched windows 
give another; moreover, details from one must not be combined with 
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the other if one hopes to have a successfully unified room. Some of 
the saddest mistakes in interior decoration are the result of employ¬ 
ing conflicting ideas in the setting of a room. 

Each room should have a dominant architectural feeling in order 
to establish its character. If you want a cozy-cottage atmosphere, 
choose low ceilings, wide fireplaces, and friendly low windows rather 
than high French windows and paneled doors. Delicacy and refine¬ 
ment are best achieved with Eighteenth-Century woodwork, not rough 
plastered walls. A slim marble fireplace gives a feminine elegance 
that would never be suggested by a wide, brick hearth. The height 
of the ceiling and the shape of the room give a set to its character: a 
spacious room will never be intimate, and a small, crowded square 
room will never be formal; low ceilings will always be quaint, and 
high ones stately. 

Function Affects the Interior Architecture 

The function of each room determines many interior architectural 
problems. If the entrance hall is to be private, doors to the adjoining 
rooms are necessary. If the living room is to function also as a library, 
bookcases for it are in order. If yours is the kind of family that would 
never enjoy an open fire, a fireplace in your house is merely an archi¬ 
tectural feature. If a window seat in a library is to serve as a reading 
place, or in a dining room as part of an informal breakfast corner, one 
should be provided; otherwise it is foolish to waste the space. If there 
is an outdoor living room, French doors should be put in the adjoining 
rooms in order that the full benefit of the outdoors may be gained. 
Open shelves are attractive in the right room if they contribute to the 
decorative effect, but too often they are unfortunate “catch-alls.” 
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Architectural Detail in the Dining Room 

The function of the dining room affords interesting interior struc¬ 
tural possibilities. If there are to he two places to serve meals—one 
main formal table in the center of the room and a breakfast or a chil¬ 
dren’s group at one side—a glassed-in bay window offers an attractive 
place for the smaller group. In many climates a fireplace is a com¬ 
fortable addition to the dining room and helps to create true archi¬ 
tectural effectiveness. 

If a terrace or small garden adjoins the dining room, French doors 
should be used instead of windows. Small open corner cupboards 
often give additional appeal to an otherwise bare room. We recall one 
white-walled dining room that had open shelves separating it from 
the living room, the same arrangement repeated on each side of the 
doorway; these were divided unevenly, some being long and hori¬ 
zontal, others high and narrow. A collection of dark blue and red 
glass on these shelves made an effective color note against an all-white 
background. A breakfast room had an original L-shaped corner seat 
built beside a fireplace; at least four people could sit on each side of 
the L, and additional chairs could be brought up at the other side of 
the table. 

Bedrooms Need Architectural Interest 

The bedroom is often an architecturally neglected room. The 
same effort should be put into its design that is given to that of the 
living room; otherwise you will have an interior plan comprising an 
exciting living room surrounded by a group of others dull and unin¬ 
teresting. In some parts of the country a fireplace is a cheerful addi¬ 
tion to one or two bedrooms, and bookshelves are appropriate if a bed- 
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room is to be used for resting and reading. It is often possible to com¬ 
bine the clothes closet with a small dressing room. This might have a 
window, a built-in wardrobe with sliding doors, and usable drawers of 
specialized sizes. A full-length mirror is a valuable asset to a bedroom, 
although many people prefer to have it on the inside of a cupboard or 
dressing-room door where it will not interfere with the decoration of 
the room. 

In one bedroom we have seen the sleeping section was separated 
from the rest of the room by a low bookcase arranged in an L-shape. 
Its solid back faced the beds but was open on the other sides, provid¬ 
ing a convenient background for chairs and a desk. Another bedroom 
had two full-length Venetian blinds hanging from the ceiling to sepa¬ 
rate the dressing room from the bedroom. Architectural interest in 
another bedroom was gained through the use of corner windows boxed 
in by a clever tin cornice. 

Built-in beds are often desirable; families with children find the 
bunk type provides valuable extra sleeping space. One such bedroom 
had a wide bunk bed built in the center of an unbroken wall; on either 
side wardrobes were built to the comers supporting and framing the 
bed and tying it to the wall. 

The Kitchen 

For your kitchen you may have such a fat scrapbook that the archi¬ 
tect will be bewildered. Perhaps you do not want an institutional 
kitchen with its stereotyped cabinets and sinks. You could have a 
comfortable breakfast bar, a serving counter, a bay window, inter¬ 
esting cupboards and shelves of different widths and heights; there 
might even be a fireplace. One kitchen we remember had swinging 
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saloon doors which separated it from the breakfast room; these doors 
must have been picked up in some junk yard, for they had the old- 
fashioned double-curved tops and wooden slats. Their short shutter¬ 
like shape added an original note to an otherwise regulation room. 

A mountain cabin provided architectural suggestion for a larger 
kitchen. Stove, sink, and refrigerator were built into one wall of the 
room, and bright-painted doors pulled out from each side to hide these 
working units when they were not in use. The doors were narrow 
panels hinged together like a screen, having their surface covered with 
a g a y peasant scene in bright blue, red, and yellow. An apartment 
kitchen had the water heater and washtub section placed behind well- 
proportioned sliding doors. 

Importance of Beautifully Designed Detail 

It is important to have one dominant and interesting architectural 
feature in each room to establish its character. This feature should be 
as beautiful as possible. The four walls should not be equally impor¬ 
tant in their architecture—one should be kept plain in order to provide 
space against which to group the larger pieces of furniture. 

Windows should be well proportioned and well spaced in the wall; 
a group of windows may be the dominant architectural interest in a 
room. Nor is it necessary to have the stock size; a broad bay window, 
narrow French doors, low wide shapes may contribute to the charm of 
the room. 

The fireplace may become the dominant architectural feature of 
the room. The fire hole should be well proportioned and a simple 
shape; it is best to have the chimney sunk into the wall so that the 
front is flush with the wall; protruding chimney fronts, if they project 
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far into the room, are a decorating problem which is generally solved 
by building bookcases on either side to bring the wall out even with the 
chimney. A great variety of design offers considerable choice when 
selecting the mantel. Elimination of all architectural detail is one 
way of solving the problem; facing the fire hole with a band of metal, 
brick, or tile, gives sufficient finish; you may use a simple mantel shelf 
of wood, supported by facings of wood, or select a more impressive 
overmantel reaching to the ceiling; this may be beautifully propor¬ 
tioned wood paneling or stone or tile; a copper hood may be the type 
to complete your design. Any style will be satisfactory if it is beauti¬ 
fully proportioned and is in harmony with the theme of the room. 

Built-in book shelves and cupboards are architectural detail you 
may use to increase the interest of your rooms. Be sure they are tied 
structurally to the design of the room and not lonely excrescences 
jutting out from some long wall. They should appear to be a part of 
the wall and so are often placed between windows forming a long seat, 
or in symmetrical positions in the comers. Consider the height of 
book shelves. In a study it is often much more effective to run them 
from ceiling to floor with the lower sections made up of closed cup¬ 
boards; such a wall of hooks is good design and creates an effect of 
simplicity as shorter bookcases will not. If you decide to use lower 
shelves the top shelf will be your problem: will it be low enough to 
serve as a seat, high enough and wide enough to hold a bowl of flowers 
or other accessories? It should he related to the design of the room, in 
line with the top of the mantel or a window—held into the design in 
some way. 

Unless the room is very high the ceiling needs no ornament. In 
certain themes where high ceilings are a part of the mood, the heavy 
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beams or exposed rafters contribute to the character of the archi¬ 
tecture. Sometimes in a low-ceilinged cottage exposed rafters increase 
the mood of simplicity. The painted ceiling belongs to architectural 
styles of extreme grandeur; unless the ceiling is to be featured as a 
magnificent and ornate decoration in the Renaissance or French styles 
it is much wiser to have no painting whatsoever; the spray of roses in 
each corner of the bedroom ceiling is poor design. 

Floors are best plain. And (though it is not a part of the architec¬ 
ture) they should be finished darker than the golden oak so much in 
use. Heavily grooved wide planks create a certain mood, as do floors 
of brick, of tile, or cement. 

There are many ways of finishing walls; the one you use should be 
suited to the theme of the room. Smooth-finished plaster painted, wall 
paper, wainscot paneling below and paper above, the entire wall cov¬ 
ered with a simple wood paneling or the paneling beautifully designed 
in the Eighteenth-Century manner with principal areas supported by 
slender panels—all are valuable forms of decoration, and each creates 
a certain mood. Beware of the rough plaster finish. It never con¬ 
tributed to the beauty of the room and often took the skin off an 
unsuspecting passer-by. 

In all wall treatments the use of woodwork varies with the period 
styles; earlier historic styles use heavier moldings and more paneling; 
in the contemporary style there is a minimum of wood trim on windows 
and doors and built-in features—this is a characteristic of the period 
and has influenced the architectural trim of houses not noticeably 
“modern.” Our present uncluttered surfaces, so satisfactory in the 
small house, and the greater area of window space we owe to the 
modem movement in architectural design. 
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Historic Styles Create Moods 

Historic styles can be suggested without being too literal or over¬ 
powering. For a Provincial interior, a low-beamed ceiling and a wide 
fireplace of natural or whitewashed brick could be the beginning. This 
might be combined with a group of low casement windows, a window 
seat, bookshelves of pine boards, a wide-planked floor, and a wall¬ 
papered or plaster wall. Low, wide doors, corner cupboards, and scal¬ 
loped wood moldings would continue the informal theme. 

For a more formal and refined interior in (the Eighteenth-Cen¬ 
tury manner) you might use a higher ceiling, a marble fireplace with a 
narrow wood molding, wood paneling, high slim doors, French win¬ 
dows, and perhaps symmetrically placed open cupboards with some 
Classic shell or similar motif. The typical Eighteenth-Century broken 
arch could be employed over the doors or fireplace. 

A more definitely Classic or Empire atmosphere might have col¬ 
umn motifs around a black marble fireplace; gold-framed mirrors set 
in the walls; formal, rather stylized doors and windows with some 
beaded or lined molding; and a black fabricated floor. 

The contemporary period could be interpreted best with an ab¬ 
sence of much interior detail. A fireplace without mantel or moldings 
and no wood trim around wall, window, or door would establish this 
mood; an emphasis upon built-in features of smooth-flowing unbroken 
surfaces featuring the horizontal line is characteristic of this style. 

For a heavier and more sumptuous background use higher ceil¬ 
ings and rooms of grander size; a fireplace of stone, richly carved and 
extending to the ceiling, together with impressive doors of dark, 
carved wood, fewer and smaller windows, and a red-tiled floor, would 
create a magnificent setting for Renaissance furnishings. 
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The Mechanical Equipment 

Once the spirit of the house has crystallized in the interior archi¬ 
tecture, the necessary appliances should be selected. Plumbing fix¬ 
tures, hardware, tile and linoleum, heating and electrical equipment, 
are essential functional items; they may also be beautiful. Often they 
are thoughtlessly assembled by the home owner, and sometimes they 
are chosen for their trickiness rather than for their convenience and 
appearance. 

The present-day worship of mechanical perfection tends to mag¬ 
nify the importance of equipment which should be subordinate to the 
rest of the room. The kitchen and bathroom are probably the chief 
offenders. But there is no reason why the plumbing and electric fix¬ 
tures cannot give most efficient service without destroying the decora¬ 
tive plan or the theme. It is difficult to have a beautiful living room 
with ugly radiators in full view; a peasant kitchen cannot overcome a 
strikingly modem white porcelain refrigerator. If you have an elec¬ 
tric refrigerator in a pine-paneled kitchen, it can be sunk back into a 
wooden niche where it will not be too obvious. Any fixture that is to 
become a permanent part of a room must express the theme of the 
latter as nearly as possible. 

The appearance of the plumbing and mechanical fixtures and 
built-in cabinets is of primary importance. Each should be selected 
with the same care and thought that would be used in choosing furni¬ 
ture. They should be the best looking available, and should take 
their places in the background, allowing the rest of the furnishing to 
dominate the room. 

For instance, you might be planning a quaint and clever bath¬ 
room. Here you might put a funny little short tub or an old-fashioned 
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one standing on its own iron feet; other fixtures might be devised from 
odd materials—a “Gay ’Nineties” marble basin, an old copper basin, 
a Victorian washbowl. 

Do not be tempted by costly colored porcelain and massive chro¬ 
mium fixtures. Perhaps use a Victorian commode or a group of small 
shelves entirely covered with a quaint Victorian paper or fabric. Lino¬ 
leum with an old-fashioned bouquet inlaid in the center or spattered 
paint on a wooden floor would be more interesting than the conven¬ 
tional glazed tile. 
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^emodelittfy Old ^acue 

PERHAPS your plans for a new home cannot he realized. In 
such a case, you might consider remodeling the old one or buying an 
old place to remodel. If you do this, your money may be spent to give 
the house more beauty, to make it more comfortable and convenient, 
or to secure a desired character or mood. 

Any one of these plans would he sufficient reason for remodeling, 
but each is different in its effect upon the finished dwelling. Some try 
to make the home more comfortable by installing a new bathroom or 
kitchen, and are disappointed when the entire house does not become 
beautiful. No doubt better-planned heating, ventilation, refrigeration, 
and plumbing will do much to make a place more comfortable; but 
these mechanical details will have no effect upon its appearance. 

Various articles written on housing intimate that a new bathroom, 
new bedrooms, or a newly insulated roof added to the average home 
will solve most of the owner’s problems. Of course such improve¬ 
ments are a decided advantage—provided they do not use all the 
remodeling budget. Some people would prefer to have a beautiful 
house and to this end would sacrifice details of convenience. This is 
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a matter for the owner to decide. For example, will you spend the 
total amount on a two-hundred-dollar refrigerator, or will you paint 
the outside of the house, repaper one or two rooms, remove some ugly 
lighting fixtures, and buy a ten-dollar icebox? Here the choice is one 
of beauty versus function, and only the owner can decide which means 
the most to him. 

Old Houses With Character 

You may have accumulated a fat envelope of clippings of old 
homes that have been remodeled in original ways. If you decide to 
do a little of this face-lifting, look long and carefully for an old house 
rich in some kind of atmosphere. Perhaps you will be lucky enough 
to find something quite out of the ordinary, such as a bam, an old mill, 
or a Victorian house with wooden shutters on every window. An in¬ 
spection of a region of odd stone homes, run-down brick buildings, 
flavorful little cottages—shuttered and neglected—offers as much 
potential pleasure as a furniture hunt in the Paris Flea Market. It 
may be wise to check its plumbing but it is more fun to invest in its 
steep roof, quaint mantels, old floors, or fine doorway. 

If you purchase one of these old places, study it for some time. 
Take pictures inside and out—many of them. Then go to the library 
and look up photographs of all the original houses that have any rela¬ 
tion to it. If it is a small, run-down, shingled home with an Early 
American flavor, analyze all the pictures you can find of places of 
this style; from these select ideas that can be adapted. Should the 
house warrant an architect, take him all your clippings; otherwise 
outline the ideas you have collected and work them out with the 
builder. Go to secondhand building-material dealers—you may be 
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able to secure a few old doors and window frames, perhaps even an 
old mantel. When you add rooms, the details will then have the same 
flavor as the original. Supplement these old architectural items with 
enough new material so that you do not have a “rag-bag” house. 

If you cannot find one of these old houses, you may decide to 
make over a nondescript place. The problem then will be to remodel 
it entirely for greater beauty. It may have a wide dark porch built 
across the front. After this has been taken off, engage an architect to 
redesign the fagade. By grouping windows, improving the doorway 
design, and adding effective detail, the street view may take on new 
character and beauty. Except for removing porches and painting the 
outside, there is not much chance to improve such a house without a 
major building operation. 

We recall one old home of the Swiss chalet style which had its 
wide porch turned into a delightful sunroom. The massive rock pil¬ 
lars on the edges of the porch were taken off, and the whole area was 
glassed in. Windows from the living room were cut down into French 
doors. The entrance door, which had opened out on the porch, was 
removed, and a small window at the side of the house was turned into 
the main doorway. In this case remodeling served a double purpose— 
it improved the appearance of the facade and provided a cheerful 
second living room. 

Interior Structural Changes 

Before any change is put into effect, the home should be con¬ 
structively analyzed in order to determine the good and bad points. 
The structural plan of the place is the first consideration; details are 
secondary. What useless rooms may be combined to make a principal 
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one which will be of greater service? A small living and dining room 
and a small hall thrown together to make one large, cheerful room 
would be a valuable change. 

It is better to plan for an architectural background having some 
character and beauty than to depend too heavily upon furniture and 
accessories to suggest the desired theme. One hundred dollars used 
to build a fireplace of a style which set the mood of the room would be 
more helpful than a similar amount spent on one couch. However, 
most people take the architecture for granted and act as though it were 
a permanent part of the house, when it may be altered easily and often 
at not too great a cost. 

Windows offer a rich opportunity for change. Nearly all old 
houses have too many windows in the wrong places and not enough 
where they are needed. Often the existing windows can be regrouped 
in a mass on one wall; this will give a better effect than a single window 
on two walls. In the case of a pair of small windows about four feet 
apart, set a large view window between them, or fill in between with 
two more of the original type to make the design more interesting. 
Windows of ordinary height can easily be cut to the floor and French 
doors substituted if the garden is accessible. A long rectangular win¬ 
dow placed high on a wall to provide wall space for an upright piano 
should be eliminated. 

Fireplaces may be worked over in the same way as windows. Those 
of heavy granite and cobblestone need to be simplified so that their 
setting can take on an atmosphere other than that of a hunting lodge. 
The stone may be removed and brick or plaster substituted; the usual 
massive mantels may be replaced by simple wooden ones. The heavy 
pseudo-Spanish plaster and imitation-beam effects can be made less 
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bulky by flattening the chimney curve and taking out the heavy plank 
shelves. The “Gay ’Nineties” fireplace, with its golden oak, its mir¬ 
rors, and its spindly oak “gingerbread” can be brought into today’s 
style by drastic measures—the removal of all extra ornament, leaving 
only the mirror, and painting the golden oak to match the walls. 

The Mission-furniture era produced some characteristic interior 
architecture that must be worked over in remodeling a home of that 
period. Its combination of heavy posts, bookcases, and beams sep¬ 
arating the living room from the dining room may be simplified by 
taking out the bookcases and substituting slender columns for the 
posts supporting the ceiling. As this type of background is usually 
ponderous enough to spoil most themes, it is worth while to go to con¬ 
siderable expense to eliminate Mission characteristics. 

Lighting Fixtures 

Lighting fixtures date a house to such a degree that unless they 
are unusually beautiful or atmospheric the old ones should be removed 
and all the openings capped. This is such a simple and inexpensive 
procedure that it is difficult to understand why heavy old chandeliers 
and an excess of side brackets are tolerated in so many homes. Pairs 
of side lights at each end of a mantel are especially difficult, for they 
interfere with all the interesting symmetrical groups one would like to 
use over the fireplace. They should be taken out with the others. 

Built -in furniture, such as a desk or a seat, is often a detriment to 
the decorating scheme. In most rooms it is better to have furniture 
separated from the wall, thus permitting changes in the grouping for 
fresh effects. Nor does furniture selected by the builder from stock 
pieces and built into the house have the fine design it should. 
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Fashion is as much an influence on one’s judgment of built-in fur¬ 
niture as is beauty and theme—it is hard to create a modern effect 
when heavy bookcases of the Mission style are intruding their period 
suggestion. Such bookcases may easily be eliminated and the wall 
replastered. In one home we recall, a built-in buffet was reversed so 
that the cupboards and drawers provided valuable storage space in a 
pantry (where its outmoded front did not interfere with its usefulness) 
and the back of the buffet was refinished to match the dining room 
walls. 

Window seats are often removed to give added spaciousness to 
rooms; they are seldom comfortable seats. Glass cases may be taken 
out entirely, or, with their doors off and their shelves painted, may be 
made into open cupboards. 

Remodeling for a Mood 

Types of treatment for walls, doors, and windows may be changed 
to conform to the desired atmosphere. One fine example of remodel¬ 
ing we remember suggested the provincial mood; in this the small 
dining room, the kitchen, and the service porch were thrown together 
to make one large, cheerful, country-type kitchen and dining room. A 
bay window was installed for the eating group; corner cupboards were 
built; the stove was given a copper hood; and the sink was brought 
into the knotty-pine provincial atmosphere by a series of wooden 
shelves built around it. The original commonplace doors were changed 
for some older ones; the lighting fixtures were changed into the mood 
by deliberately discarding the old and substituting antiques in the 
provincial style. The old floor coverings were removed and the wooden 
flooring painted and spattered. 
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In another home, a living room in this same spirit was built 
around a pair of beautiful Norwegian peasant-type doors. Their wide 
panels and brilliant blue, white, and lemon-yellow pattern made an 
effective center of interest in a room papered with blue-and-white 
checked wall paper. We recollect also an old bathroom that was re¬ 
modeled—the outstanding new feature added was a long wooden seat 
covered with a bright-colored rubberized fabric. 

Small bars are becoming popular enough to warrant their use. A 
bar may replace an old pass pantry, or a small breakfast nook in a 
house which has a main dining room. In one bar we saw corrugated 
iron used for the front and rubber tile for the top; the lower part was 
painted to match the white walls, and the top was of black rubber. 
Emerald-green glasses were arranged on two small white shelves, and 
two huge white bowls stood on the top of the counter. 

Examples of Remodeling 

Of course complete architectural remodeling is the most satisfac¬ 
tory procedure but it is also the most expensive. Often merely remov¬ 
ing the outmoded ugly details, adding one distinctive architectural 
feature, then painting the walls, woodwork, and ceiling in a harmo¬ 
nious color scheme will work wonders. We found a good example of 
this in a commonplace living room where a careful study disclosed the 
following interesting features: a long, narrow shape; a simple fire¬ 
place; a pair of French doors into an adjoining room; a well-placed 
entrance and one well-designed group of open bookshelves. The lia¬ 
bilities were: ugly firebrick on the outside of the fireplace; dull-brown 
woodwork; tan wallpaper with an indeterminate figure and two badly 
designed chandeliers. The design was improved by removing the 
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hanging fixtures; walls, woodwork, ceiling, and the firebrick were 
painted the same off-white color. In this way the shape of the room— 
the outstanding feature—was emphasized, and unpleasant parts were 
eliminated or minimized; an instance of remodeling for beauty and 
atmosphere. 

In one house, a low closet under the stairs was turned into a pow¬ 
der room. The ceiling was raised to the natural height of the stair 
slope, and a small dressing table, a mirror, and a narrow wardrobe 
were built in. The entire room was covered with a silver wallpaper; 
the woodwork was painted a brilliant jade green, and crystal star-fights 
were placed on either side of the mirror. Thus the space was changed 
from a “catch-all” into a delightful and practical alcove. 

In another similar instance, the partition between two small, box¬ 
like bedrooms was removed, and the rooms were thrown together to 
make a large playroom and bedroom. Low shelves were built in a 
continuous line along the wall under the windows. The walls were 
papered in a lively yellow-and-orange plaid design, and woodwork 
and shelves were painted yellow. 

If you do fix up an old house, it will be almost as great an adven¬ 
ture as picking out your own lot and building a home. The charm of 
an old place is itself an inspiration in planning changes. You will 
enjoy “antiquing” in old junk yards and secondhand furniture stores. 
One ardent shopper we know bought an old mantel of Adam design for 
seventy-five cents in just such a place. 
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THE PROBLEM of lighting includes both illumination and dec¬ 
oration. There should he light sufficient to illumine whatever goes on 
in the room; at the same time the lights must be in harmony with the 
room’s color and design and with the theme. It is more difficult to 
combine these essential ideas in the lighting fixtures than in any other 
phase of house furnishing, possibly because of the inflexible nature 
of the technical equipment and the fact that, while this equipment 
functions chiefly at night, it must also he a part of the daytime har¬ 
mony. 

Define again the nature of each room and the various activities to 
be carried on in each; from this decide upon the number of sources of 
light and the general amount of illumination necessary. If you are 
doing a formal drawing room, function suggests that you need only 
sufficient light to enable objects to be distinguished; theme may de¬ 
mand a flood of brilliant illumination, but in this case the important 
problem would be one of beauty. The lamps and fixtures must con¬ 
form to the style of the architectural design; they must harmonize 
with the other furnishings and so be a part of the mood of the room; 
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and they must be beautiful in themselves and so placed about the 
room as to be well composed both in the daytime and when lighted. 

For stage scenes there are two lighting requirements—first, the 
whole set must be discernible; second, the principal scenes, or big 
speeches, must be reinforced with extra lights. This is true to a degree 
of residential lighting. There should be no black corners, which means 
that a generally diffused lighting should be used so that both furnish¬ 
ings and people may be easily distinguished; in addition, the principal 
“scenes,” such as conversational or reading centers, should be rein¬ 
forced with light of sufficient quantity and so located as to be of prac¬ 
tical use for the specific activities. You will find that most difficulties 
encountered in lighting are due to the necessity of balancing the two 
sometimes opposing factors of beauty and function. 

Indirect Lighting 

Nature is least beautiful at noon when the sun illumines equally 
all sides of every object; in late afternoon, when the light is low in the 
west and there is the contrast of bright glow and rich shadow, the effect 
is most pictorial. This suggests our only criticism of indirect lighting 
—it bathes every object in the same quality of light, and paints an 
uninteresting, flat scene. 

Using only a diffused indirect light, everything is illuminated, but 
little or no pictorial quality is added to the scene, nor is there con¬ 
centrated light for specific needs. On the other hand, if a number of 
movable lamps are placed only where light is needed, a great part of 
the room may be relegated to almost total darkness. In theory, the 
best solution would include a faint twilight of diffused light coming 
from an invisible source (similar to a light wash of color over a can- 
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vas), with specific lights placed against this background either for 
practical purposes or as a part of the decorative picture. 

Lighting Equipment 

Whatever the house of the future may have in the way of lighting 
equipment, the present home owner is likely to find his mechanics 
limited to overhead chandeliers and wall brackets, to recessed lights 
and movable floor and table lamps. If the chandeliers overhead could 
be dimmed to a gentle glow, they might serve for general illumination, 
but too often they are ugly shapes calling attention to the ceiling. 

There should be lamps at the proper height beside reading chairs, 
on bedside tables, and on desks. These should be reading lamps in 
fact as well as in name. Too often the bedside lamp is an ornate and 
ineffectual Dresden shepherdess or a mass of flowers and chiffon. If 
a lamp is used specifically for reading, it should give sufficient light, 
be of the correct height and at the same time be an interesting acces¬ 
sory in the daytime. 

Lighting the Dining Room 

The problem of lighting the dining room is not easily solved; for, 
although the illumination should fall strongly on the table and dimly 
on walls and background, how is this to be done? Indirect lighting in 
this room destroys the dramatic quality of the scene and is not at all 
becoming to one’s guests; on the other hand, a center chandelier, high 
above the table, casts dark shadows upon both faces and food. Owing 
to the fact that the finest designs are adaptations of period styles 
planned to hold candles, chandeliers still follow the obsolete pattern 
of having their bulbs above. This throws the strongest light upon the 
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ceiling. If such a fixture is used, its bulbs should hang below the 
chandelier. 

A central fixture that is hung low is probably the best plan if one 
is following a period style. A strong lamp sunk into the ceiling, backed 
by a reflector, and covered with a sheet of opaque glass flush with 
the ceiling would focus light upon the table; but this would carry no 
period suggestion. Candles placed directly on the table supply another 
method of illuminating both faces and food and preserving a dim back¬ 
ground. One must be sure to have enough candles so that the guests 
are not fumbling for their food in a ghostly twilight. Two candles are 
seldom sufficient. 

Lighting the Kitchen 

In the dining room one knows exactly where the light should be, 
although the mechanics for perfect results have not yet been invented. 
In the kitchen the problem is more nearly solved, for upon this room 
the inventor has lavished his attention and has achieved an almost 
ideal arrangement of functional light. In many modem kitchens there 
is a band or strip of concealed indirect lighting where walls and ceiling 
meet. This illuminates every nook and cranny of the room. In addi¬ 
tion, strong lights are focused directly over the stove, the sink, and 
other working areas; even the refrigerator lights up as its door is 
opened. A center fixture in the kitchen is undoubtedly the worst pos¬ 
sible plan. 

Living Room Illumination 

The kitchen may have its efficient laboratory lighting, but in the 
living room, where there is a somewhat similar need for function, there 
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is the additional problem of painting a beautiful picture with light. 
In the average living room there are from two to four conversational 
centers which must be illumined; yet one cannot have lamps on every 
table and behind every chair—no room composition can assimilate 
a great number of lamps. It would be possible to use a pair of these 
at each end of a sofa; this would furnish light for the group of sofa and 
chairs. Across the room one might place a lamp between two chairs. 
So far, the lighting would be well balanced and not overdone, but two 
sides of the room would still remain in darkness. If the walls were 
white or light, and the room were small, with the family few enough in 
number so that they might accommodate themselves to these groups 
of furniture, this would be sufficient lighting. If such were not the 
case, it would be necessary to provide lamps for the furniture groups 
on the remaining two sides of the room. If these are groups of sec¬ 
ondary interest, the lamps might be of smaller size, of less interesting 
design, or fitted with less powerful bulbs, for these secondary lamps 
must be subordinated to the two more important centers. 

The more lamps one is forced to use in a room, the more uniform 
they should be in design. Five lamps, all interesting in themselves 
and of entirely different styles, will put too much attention upon the 
lighting equipment. A number of them may be identical in design or 
all the shades might be alike. 

Like accessories and flowers, lamps will contribute to the mood 
of a room; both in material and shape they will suggest a period or 
create a feeling of definite character. The old coal-oil glass lamp, the 
ship’s lantern, and the pewter candlestick suggest the Early American 
scene; chandeliers and candelabra of cut crystal are always associated 
with the elegance and refinement of Eighteenth-Century styles. The 


Arranged at one continuous level the furnishings of this small room create 
i mood of austere simplicity. Maurice Sands, Interiors . 
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massive carved and gilded floor candelabra and the many-branched 
wrought-iron candelabra seem very much a part of the Renaissance 
picture, while fixtures of frosted glass and chromium belong to the 
modern theme. 

Period Styles in J Lighting Equipment 

Naturally, for any period other than the present there are few 
authentic designs for electric fixtures. In every case, such fixtures 
must be an adaptation of some object of the period intended for a dif¬ 
ferent purpose. Chandeliers and wall lamps are patterned after candle 
holders. But other fixtures may be designed to suit the period style 
if they keep within the range of the materials in use at that time. From 
Spanish Renaissance iron and gilded wood, American Colonial pewter 
and glass, Eighteenth-Century crystal and porcelain, and Empire 
gilded metal and marble, lighting fixtures may be designed to har¬ 
monize with other furnishings of those years. For the French Pro¬ 
vincial, old brass or copper pots or pottery shapes might be converted 
into suitable lamp bases; for the Mexican farmhouse the coarse Mexi¬ 
can pottery could be employed. Thus in many cases ingenuity in 
adapting to lighting purposes some accessory of the period preserves 
the old-time atmosphere. 

It is questionable art to convert into a lamp base an object of too 
great individual interest. A carved Chinese statue of rose quartz or a 
Dresden group of figures should be interesting enough to be used 
alone; if not, they are generally too ornamental to play the subordinate 
role of supporting a lamp shade. Any eccentric style of lamp base is 
best avoided, since in the daytime the lamp is a minor accessory, while 
at night it is primarily lighting equipment. 
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If you have a period house and plan to use authentic fixtures, see 
to it that they are as beautiful and as restrained in design as possible. 
If the mood calls for wrought iron, try to find simple shapes of iron 
which are forged, not pressed in molds. Perhaps silver will be needed 
for a Georgian house; then shop until you discover silver fixtures of a 
lovely classical pattern with little ornament and that little restrained 
and in character. Meaningless and overabundant decoration is a com¬ 
mon fault in lighting fixtures. 

Colored Illumination 

A dimmed white light or a very pale amber are the only practical 
colors; green and blue are too cold to be becoming, and give a ghostly 
effect, turning one’s living room into a witches’ cavern. Red and strong 
oranges are too exciting, too stimulating, for the home; rose and dark 
amber are possible, but it is best to provide an almost neutral light 
equally becoming to all colors, whether it be that of the furnishings 
or the gowns of the guests. 

It is not necessary to have the walls marred by innumerable out¬ 
lets; place them near or set into the floor. If the furniture arrange¬ 
ment has been carefully studied while the house plans are under way, 
sufficient double outlets can be included to care for all the furniture 
groups without dotting them over the entire room; but have plenty! 

Plan for the Outlets 

Do not forget outlets for the entrance and the street number, for 
the Christmas tree and the garden. Connections for a small flood 
lamp, or for ordinary bulbs shaded with lanterns, can make outdoor 
terraces or gardens a fairyland at night. To light up a marble bench 
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against dark pines heightens the drama of any garden; a faint flood 
of light may play over a bed of flowers or pick out a stately tree. One 
should treat outdoor illumination in the same way as indoor, concen¬ 
trating light upon the centers of interest and concealing the source; 
a single bulb should no more be dangled in the center of the garden 
than in the center of the living room. 

Dramatic Lighting 

Theatrical lighting, throwing a strong spot upon one interesting 
group and blotting out all else, is always striking. If you can use a 
certain amount of “theater” in your home, there are innumerable 
ways of concealing tiny lights inside opaque vases, behind moldings, 
or under furniture, from where they will throw concentrated illumina¬ 
tion upon some object and heighten its interest. A light so cast upon 
a portrait over a mantel or shining down on a doorway holds the atten¬ 
tion; but this must he done with such subtlety that the viewer will not 
be conscious of it. 
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‘Pu&fcrtfy rfte 0 ?cvutitwie rfiauad—Mt 'Pafoen, 

"k YOU HAVE often heard the remark, “Oh, if I could only get 
some new furniture, my house would look right!” 

This is a questionable statement, for it is not so much what there 
is but what is done with it that counts in the finished room. New furni¬ 
ture is not of much help until the old is arranged to best advantage. 
Whether or not a more beautiful armchair supplants the Morris chair 
is secondary to placing the latter in its correct position in the room. 

Planning for future groups of furniture helps in the final choice 
of definite pieces and also prepares the way for the development of 
the color scheme. For instance, before deciding which furniture is to 
be patterned and which plain, there must be some idea as to where 
the larger pieces will be placed. 

Before considering the possibilities of arrangement, it is well to 
remember that no fine interior, nor any work of art, is the result of an 
accident. All evolve from careful analysis and plan. With this in 
mind, try to visualize the distribution of large furniture groups in an 
empty room before definitely deciding what pieces to select. Your 
future success in the composition of the room depends largely upon 
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this first step, for you are setting the framework for the mood you wish 
to achieve through the specific pieces. Though the furniture is in a 
storage van on the street, or is stacked in a hall after moving, go 
through this definite planning process. When your pieces are finally 
arranged in the room, the profits of this preliminary study of their 
relation to the background will be realized. 

If furniture is set about in a hit-or-miss fashion, the place may 
resemble a showroom or museum instead of a home. Some people 
dismiss the idea of arranging pieces in a studied way, feeling that the 
resulting appearance might be too stiff. This is not necessarily true. 
If you wish furniture to look informally placed, you can achieve greater 
informality by planning for it than by merely wishing for it. 

The most important point is to make sure there is some kind 
of plan behind the placing. The so-called magic touch which Mrs. 
So-and-So has with furniture is usually overrated. Pleasing effects 
are not the result of carelessness. When a beautiful effect is achieved, 
it is usually because of complete and careful plans. In arranging 
furniture layouts on paper the same procedure is followed as that of 
the architect when he laid out the rooms in the floor plan. 

Furniture Classified into Three Groups 

You should first list all the necessary furniture for the different 
rooms. You will need both useful and decorative pieces. How many 
and of which type? It may aid in determining the amount of furni¬ 
ture to know the three types which are essential in every room. 

1. Functional pieces—essential 

2. Accessory functional pieces—needed for complete comfort 

3. Decorative pieces—used to complete the picture 
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The first group comprises those of primary functional importance, 
such as the chairs, couch, bed, desk, and main tables that the mem¬ 
bers of your family consider the minimum essentials. Then there are 
the accessory pieces of secondary importance including additional 
light chairs, lamp tables, coffee tables, bedside tables, footstools, etc. 
Last comes the group of decorative pieces—consoles, chests, cabinets, 
high-backed chairs, commodes, hanging bookshelves, and flower- 
stands. These have no essential functional value but are needed to 
decorate empty wall spaces or to complete some of tbe furniture groups. 
When listing the furniture for each room you will probably need some 
from each of the three groups. 

Study the Furniture Arrangement 

Make a sketch of the living room, and cut out squares of paper 
to represent the furniture comprising the first functional group. These 
might he a couch, two chairs, and a table, a piano, and a desk. Move 
these basic pieces around, trying the couch by the window, in front of 
the fireplace, beside the fireplace. How does it look when it is flat 
against the longest wall? Try putting two armchairs together, with 
the table between. Place the piece representing the piano near the 
plain wall. Does it fit better there than it did in the comer by the win¬ 
dow? After arranging these basic pieces complete each piece by 
adding from the second group the accessory pieces. Add end tables, 
coffee table, to the couch; perhaps two light chairs will be needed to 
complete the group. A small lamp table may be best between the two 
lounge chairs, using two light chairs from the accessory group beside 
the one large table. What accessory pieces will make the use of the 
piano more comfortable—a standard lamp, a music cabinet, a chair? 
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What does the desk need? A light chair, a waste basket, perhaps a 
reading chair and a floor lamp. When these essential functional pieces 
are completed by the addition of the necessary accessory pieces, you 
will have provided for comfortable living, but parts of the room may 
yet be unfurnished. It is then we use pieces from the third—the dec¬ 
orative—group. Often the wall on either side of the entrance to the 
living room is not a satisfactory place for sofa or useful chairs and so is 
furnished by a pair of consoles or a pair of decorative chairs. Such 
pieces complete the pictorial, decorative plan of the room though they 
are not essential to living in the room. 

A study of furnished houses will convince you that this planning 
is most valuable. One may have a comfortable couch but no arm¬ 
chairs near it to provide a conversation group. There may be no satis¬ 
factory lamp tables, no convenient place for books and magazines, 
nor for smoking accessories. It is not enough to have isolated func¬ 
tional pieces of furniture, these must be complemented by the acces¬ 
sory pieces which add so much to relaxation or necessary activity. 
Decide which pieces from these suggested groups are needed for your 
particular activities; then analyze the rooms to see whether there are 
enough of the decorative pieces to complete the picture. 

Social Grouping of Furniture 

There are no recipes for good arrangement—no one idea applica¬ 
ble to every home. Yet a few arrangements can be enumerated which 
might make one aware of the greater possibilities of furniture. A 
family living room might have one, two, even three separate conversa¬ 
tion groups; these could be anchored in convenient parts of the room. 
The term “anchored” means that these groups should be so com- 
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pletely organized that when extra people come in there will be no 
unnecessary pulling up of chairs, which is typical of the nonfunctional 
arrangement of most furniture. 

These conversation groups may be made up of large couches 
combined with smaller chairs, lamp tables, and coffee tables, a love 
seat on either side of a fireplace, with a low coffee table between, and 
convenient lamps. A principal conversation group arranged around 
a fireplace might consist of a large couch at one side, with a lamp table 
on either end, faced by two matching armchairs separated by a low 
table. Then out toward the center of the room two lighter-weight 
wooden armchairs with covered backs and seats might be placed a little 
at an angle, yet belonging to the group. One of the most satisfactory 
conversation groups consists of a pair of large matching couches ar¬ 
ranged on either side of a fireplace, with a wide low table between, 
and higher lamp tables at each end of the couches. 

A bay window provides another good focus for such groups; one 
of these might have a small couch directly facing the window, with a 
high wing chair at one side and a low armchair at the other. A low 
table could face the couch, and lamp tables might be placed near the 
chairs. 

The lack of well-organized reading groups is evident in many 
homes. A good reading group suggests isolation and privacy, instead 
of a social feeling. What are the minimum requisites for comfortable 
reading? A good chair, a good light, and a table upon which to place 
extra books, magazines, and papers. Most people think a chair better 
than a couch for reading, and many would include a low stool for addi¬ 
tional comfort. The average family lounge should have at least one 
or two of these convenient reading groups. One might be placed near 
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a library-type table—two chairs near the table, with a good light be¬ 
tween, is one of the best solutions to this problem. A secondary reading 
group could be combined with the writing group. This writing group 
needs a spacious desk, a good light, convenient bookshelf, wastepaper 
basket, and perhaps an additional comfortable chair. 

Since the piano group is becoming more and more neglected, 
modem homes need a practical radio group. Besides the radio, there 
might be a pair of comfortable chairs and a usable lamp. 

Permanent card and game groups are being placed in many homes; 
a sturdy table and four chairs, with a pair of standard lamps, would 
be useful for these recreations. 

Dining groups can be interpreted in many ways. There is the 
formal dining group, made up of a table and four or six chairs. Then 
there is the possibility of the half-round table, placed at the end of a 
living room, with four partially upholstered chairs. The long, nar¬ 
row table, arranged parallel to the wall, and with a bench at one side, 
is another idea. 

Informal breakfast groups include a large tea table on wheels, 
with two chairs and small tray tables which can be placed in front of 
window seats. Many dining rooms have successfully combined both 
large and small groups. Serving groups also offer interesting possi¬ 
bilities. Pairs of matching tables arranged against the wall work out 
well, as do some of the larger tiered stands, used in the same way. 

A sleeping group may consist of a small single bed, with a lamp 
table and a magazine stand on the other side. A large bed might have 
a pair of matching lamp tables on either side and a low chest at its 
foot. Or small matching couch beds could be placed end to end the 
long way of the room, with a lamp table between them. Twin beds 
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look best when they are close together to form a unit balanced sym¬ 
metrically on opposite sides of the room. 

Dressing groups may consist of a dressing table, a stool, and a 
pair of low chairs. A high chest, with matching chairs on each side, is 
another possibility. 

A lounging group might be made up of a comfortable couch, a 
low armchair, a tea table, and a high lamp stand. Yet the success of 
all these functional groups depends upon how definitely they are com¬ 
pleted with accessory pieces. 

Next turn your attention to the wall pieces. Owing to the fact that 
these pieces are usually larger than those in the seating groups, they 
look best if they are arranged parallel to the wall. Pianos, high desks, 
bookcases, radios, secretaries, and chests are examples of background 
furniture which may provide the central piece in a wall group. 

After deciding what is necessary for comfort and practical living, 
consider next the problem of grouping for the beauty of the room. 
First, the furniture should be distributed in the room, then a definite 
center of interest must be established. What are the outstanding archi¬ 
tectural interests of the empty room? One living room might have a 
fine fireplace and windows; these two areas, therefore, should receive 
most of the attention and have some bearing upon the furniture ar¬ 
rangement. 

Both the principal and subordinate groups may be complicated 
in the number and size of their pieces. They must be held together 
into compact groups, however, not strewn here and there in the room. 
The tendency to place each piece of furniture by itself destroys the 
friendly atmosphere. Accessory pieces—small and light in weight and 
effect—are the only articles which should be moved from group to 
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group; they may be pulled into a conversation group or a wall group 
with equal ease. Tables are usually difficult to make into transition 
pieces, as they should be combined with a permanently defined group 
to hold books, lamps, or flowers. 

There are some additional points in furniture arrangement 
which may offer helpful suggestions. First, choose furniture which is 
not all of the same bulk. It is difficult to center interest in a particular 
place if there are a number of pieces of equal size and importance in 
the room. For the same reason, select items of varying heights. If 
there is enough diversity in the choice of pieces, fine wall groups may 
be composed. A large chest with two slim chairs offers much more 
charm than a small chest and two chairs of the same height and weight 
as the chest. 

Do not put all the heavy pieces on one side of the room, but com¬ 
pose these heavy wood pieces about the room with upholstered pieces 
between; a piano against one wall would balance a secretary on an 
opposite wall. 

Arrange wood pieces mingled with upholstered furniture in the 
same manner. Lightweight, spindly articles could be fitted into the 
picture by being grouped with or related to others of heavier weight. 
Do not be afraid of empty corners, for space is necessary to give groups 
of furniture background and support. Moreover, when making plans, 
keep in mind the idea of possible shifting of these groups later on. 
Nothing becomes more boring than a house in which the arrangement 
is never varied. A principal group that belongs by the fireplace in 
winter could be shifted toward the windows with the garden view in 
more pleasant weather. 

An error in grouping is a tendency to push the furniture back 
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against the wall, leaving a hollow square in the center of the room. 
This may suit a formal Renaissance hall, but it is not in keeping with 
a present-day hospitable living room. 

Diagonal placing of furniture is also an unfortunate arrangement. 
Many people think that putting the furniture across the comers will 
guarantee a homelike atmosphere; too many pieces placed diagonally 
will create a confused, disordered impression. However, it may be 
desirable to place one or two subordinate pieces at angles and thus 
break down a rigid severity of arrangement. 

Theme Influences Furniture Placing 

The atmosphere you wish to present will influence the grouping 
to a lesser degree than either of the two considerations of function or 
beauty; yet it should have some weight in your considerations. While 
the theme is set by the actual pieces chosen and by the color and other 
components of the room picture, the manner in which furniture is put 
together in the room will help to advance the idea. In furnishing a 
provincial cottage, one would want informality, obvious comfort, and 
simple, homespun-looking effects. The large and small pieces should 
be organized into loose groups; perhaps some of the small items might 
be turned at angles. All together the effect will seem natural, more 
accidental, and unrestrained; although in reality it takes as much 
planning to arrange this type of room successfully as one in any other 
mood. 

Suppose a formal, restrained drawing room is your ideal. Choose 
pairs of couches to be arranged symmetrically with much open space 
surrounding them, also pairs of lamps, small end tables, consoles, and 
wall pieces, all placed precisely to produce this elegant mood. 
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A heavier, magnificent style will depend more upon wall groups for 
its effect, and should have fewer conversational centers. All the groups 
will be dramatic ones and should be arranged parallel to the lines of 
the room. Definite emptiness done in this bold manner will strike a 
note of dignity and grandeur. 

If you want dramatic and sophisticated simplicity, there must be a 
large amount of empty space between groups, and each arrangement 
of furniture should be obviously a planned and balanced composition. 
No small accessory pieces should be used, for they contribute to the 
cozy atmosphere not wanted here. Furniture is likely to be sparse and 
seldom arranged symmetrically. 

The secret of successful furniture arrangement lies in the com¬ 
posing of related pieces into compact groups (this makes for greater 
comfort); by so combining large with small pieces the design is more 
unified, and with open wall areas between each group the room takes 
on a poised, organized quality. 
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out @o£wi Sc&emet 

"k NOW THAT the main parts of your proposed house have been 
conceived, it is time to plan the color scheme. As in the case of the 
theme, there are so may color harmonies possible that it will be neces¬ 
sary to think about the entire subject of color, then work out a variety 
in order to choose the one best expressing your ideas. 

Since most of us want many different colors in the house, it is 
important to learn to control color well enough to create varieties of 
harmonious. Some particular blue, ordinarily too brilliant, may add a 
beige, brown, dull blue-green. Others are gay and lively—lettuce 
green, coral, white. Still others are sophisticated, strong—chartreuse, 
eggplant, black, and silver. 

There are no foolproof schemes—color is too subtle a subject. 
Too many combinations are possible for any arbitrary rules to be 
made. A color difficult to use may be dulled or darkened to make it 
harmonious. Some particular hue, ordinarily too brilliant, may add a 
bright accent to a gloomy room. After all, the colors chosen are not 
as important as the use made of them: the amount of wall space cov¬ 
ered by individual colors in a room, their distribution in the furniture 
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groups, and their relation and contrasts are to be considered more 
carefully than whether one selects a plan for the living room based 
upon pink or blue. Choice of a color scheme depends upon the shape 
of the room, its size and exposure, its mood and the use to which it 
will be put; it will depend a great deal upon the mood desired, and 
also is influenced by fashions in color. 

Function has little to do with color schemes; theme and design 
are the greatest elements. The only way in which the function in¬ 
fluences the choice of color is in the original consideration of the 
room’s use. If a living room is to appear hospitable, warm, light colors 
should generally be used. These are more cheerful than dark, cool 
ones. Clear colors, such as lacquer red, butter yellow, light cream, 
turquoise blue, and soft green, are better than muddy colors to tempt 
the appetite in the dining room. The kitchen, which is in reality a 
workshop, may have a lively color scheme. A library should be quiet; 
softer colors without much contrast will give this effect. Restfulness 
in a bedroom can best be expressed through the use of colors that are 
not too exciting, while cleanness in a bathroom can be emphasized by 
clear, brilliant colors, light in value. 

Color Helps in Establishing the Theme 

In relation to the theme, color can do much to express the .charac¬ 
ter chosen. If daintiness is desired, light, clear pink, yellow, pale 
green, and violet will achieve it better than any dark, rich color. If 
you wish to obtain a powerful, strong effect, dark colors like purple 
or wine red, brown, navy blue, or green will be preferable to pastels. A 
cultured, refined theme might be based on a soft sage green, and com¬ 
bined with faded orange-red, beige, and brown. Old wine reds, steely 
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Plain fabrics on furniture and for draperies enhance the simplicity 
this room, Maurice Sands, Interiors , 

















































blues, gray, and oak would carry out such a theme, as would old gold, 
olive green, and red-brown. A fashionable, sophisticated mood would 
result from the use of vermilion, gray, black, and white; a combina¬ 
tion of mustard yellow and navy blue; or plum brown, vermilion, and 
white. The conservative, homey theme might be carried out by sunny 
yellow, maple, gray-blue, and white; or by copper, brown, and beige; 
or by rose pink, dark blue, and gray. A delicate, demure theme could 
be expressed by pale apple green, white, and maple; or by light blue, 
violet, and pink; or by gray and salmon pink. A gay, bold theme sug¬ 
gests red, white, and blue; or orange, vermilion, and yellow; or yel¬ 
low, brown, and white; or candy pink, white, and dark blue; or 
magenta, raspberry red, electric blue, and white. Others of this type 
might be a combination of lemon yellow, Mexican pink, cocoa brown, 
jade green, and off-white; or turquoise blue, lemon yellow, lacquer 
orange, and bright blue. 

Color Psychology 

In carrying out a theme, one can depend on the fact that most 
colors seem to produce similar emotional effects upon the majority 
of people. Red is perhaps the most exciting; if it is used in the house, 
it expresses warmth, physical strength, vigor, and life. Blue creates 
the opposite effect—serenity, poise, and mental strength; yet, if 
unrelieved by white, or gray, or a color, it becomes cold, hard, and 
aloof. Yellow implies happiness, lightness, superficial life, and move¬ 
ment. Green gives the effect of freshness, coolness, and renewal. 
Purple creates a powerful, rich, and heavy mood, with a suggestion 
of sophistication. If these colors are lightened, they lose some of their 
original effect and are more delicate, naive, and refreshing; pink, for 


uffled tiebacks are in harmony with a theme of cottage-like quaintness. 
aynard L. Parker photograph . 
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instance, is still stimulating in its feeling but is more delicately charm¬ 
ing than red. If colors are dulled or darkened, they lack some of their 
original significance and take on solemnity and dignity; dull dark 
green forfeits the prime freshness of green, and adds the dignity and 
strength of black. 

Fashion, too, is a strong motivator and influence in the use of 
color in home furnishing. Each era develops a distinctive type of color 
scheme; costume, architecture, painting, interior decoration and in¬ 
dustrial design all have a part in this unity of color for a particular 
age. Our eyes, however, have become so used to the contemporary 
color scheme that today’s feeling for color will still predominate in 
the use of any historical color scheme. It is almost impossible for a 
home furnisher to duplicate exactly at the present time the type of 
pastel color schemes in vogue at the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
Instead, we are so influenced by the modem use of greater brilliance 
and strong contrast that by the time we have revived an old period it 
has taken on much of the feeling of the present. Nevertheless, if the 
house has a strong period flavor the color scheme will be somewhat 
established, whatever the present-day fashions may be. 

If a definite historic backgr ound is not used, a room’s color scheme 
may be changed at will to harmonize with fashionable trends. This 
is something more than mere slavish fashion-following; frequent color- 
changes in the home tend to keep one alert and sensitive to changing 
influences. Nowadays a dark and stodgy Victorian color scheme seems 
dull and depressing. It is true that modem chocolate brown walls may 
have been revived from Victorian sources, but the white woodwork, 
light upholstery, and rug used with them make a new scheme in today’s 
mood. 
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The color harmony of a room should not be so dominant that it 
will continually distract its occupants. A room is designed primarily 
as a setting for people, and an exciting color scheme often detracts 
from this purpose. The personalities and activities in the home should 
have first consideration. A dominating color scheme requiring an 
effort to live up to would necessarily reduce pleasure and relaxation; 
for instance, a room with emerald green walls and a mustard yellow 
satin couch might be very spectacular and stimulating in an exhibition, 
but it would be difficult to meet at eight o’clock in the morning. 

Suggestions for Planning Harmonies 

When planning a harmony, first choose a keynote color around 
which to build your color scheme. You might find a beautiful piece 
of coral red satin which could be used as a basis for a dining room, in 
combination with dark mahogany, dull rust red, and chartreuse 
yellow. Another keynote color might be dull Pompeian pink. This 
could be combined with black, gray, and eggplant. With jade green 
as a dominant, another harmony might be banana yellow, bright butter 
yellow, and gray; a soft violet-blue could be used with gray, raspberry 
red, navy blue, and white. 

A combination of light, warm beige, emerald green, and light 
yellow-green with dark brown and bright coral pink would make a 
cheerful room; for one more conservative, dark blue-green, yellow 
beige, canary yellow, and dark brown could be used. For a bedroom, 
a deep turquoise and dark plum, pewter gray, and candy pink would 
be a smart scheme; another might be based on soft butter yellow, gray, 
white, and black; or on dark blue, purple, rose pink, and white, com¬ 
bined with mahogany. 
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Other living-room color schemes could he founded on blue-green, 
tomato red, beige, and cream, with accents of ivory white; or on plum, 
rust red, copper red, and beige; or on navy blue with oyster white, 
silver, pink, and dark red. Dark moss green, cocoa brown, chocolate 
brown, mahogany, oyster white, and bright yellow give a restful effect; 
cream, salmon pink, cocoa brown, and faded apple green suggest an¬ 
other mood; and mustard yellow, lacquer red, gold, and brown still 
another. 

Inspiration for Color Schemes 

Where to start working out this color harmony is the next problem. 
You must have some kind of inspiration. Furthermore, odd as it may 
seem, this will not come from any room in itself, regardless whether 
the house is new or old. The beginning of a color scheme may come 
from some source other than the house-—a painting, a dress, a print 
—then be applied to the room. 

Such an inspiration may come from your own favorite color or 
from a long-cherished idea. You may even have put this thought into 
words: “When I have a house I am going to plan on one all-yellow 
room,” or “When I have a house, I am going to make one bedroom 
Early American.” Either of these would imply a color scheme. 

A more common method would be to base the scheme of a room 
on a beautiful textile or rug, perhaps a collection of china, an old 
painting, or a fine print. Often a yard of some beautifully designed 
chintz will provide a suggestion for a color scheme. Because of their 
very definiteness these actual sources of inspiration insure a successful 
color harmony. The object itself may not be used in the room—its 
color scheme merely serves as inspiration. In taking a color plan 
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from a beautiful chintz pattern one plans to use the exact colors 
which appear in the fabric, but it will also contribute to the beauty 
of the room to note (and be guided by) the amounts of each color 
and the hues which are placed next to each other. 

Color of Walls and Floor 

With the color scheme decided, the next problem is its use in the 
room. If the house is newly constructed, the color scheme should be 
planned before any finishing is done to walls or floor; these are im¬ 
portant color areas, and should not always be treated as neutral masses. 
The color of the “setting” should be built up on the ceiling, floor, 
walls, woodwork, and fixtures. If this is done in a simple, unified and 
beautiful fashion, it provides a satisfactory background for color 
choices in the furnishings. If three or four colors are to be employed 
in a room, perhaps only one may be used in the setting. In a room 
planned in red, white, and blue, for instance, it is possible for the 
setting to be all white, with the red and blue appearing in the drapery, 
upholstery, and accessories. 

Whether working on a new or an old house, one should always 
consider the setting first. Of course in preliminary color planning, 
the whole scheme is worked out at once, and the colors to be used in 
the setting can take their relative places as the background. The con¬ 
ventional idea is for the wall color to be chosen so as to appear to stay 
up and back, the floor color to stay down, the ceiling up, and the wood¬ 
work to be more or less decorative, depending upon its importance in 
the plan. Modem fashion often does the opposite—the floor may be 
light, the walls and ceiling dark. Sometimes the ceiling is painted and 
the floor carpeted in the same color; then the walls and woodwork 
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become the contrasting color. Any of these ideas are possible as long 
as the importance of it as background is recognized. 

Usually it is not wise to have too much variation in the setting; 
it is better to keep the same color idea throughout, unless a definite 
contrast, similar to the combination of white walls and black floor, or 
dark woodwork and light floor, is to be the scheme in a room. In 
most houses, the setting of walls and floor is a close harmony, and 
more variation is worked out in the furniture. For example, in one 
room which I recall the floor and walls were painted honey-beige and 
the furniture was covered in rust, copper, and brown. It is important, 
however, to have some color-glow in the walls; one should not depend 
upon spots of color in lamps, flowers, and pictures to furnish all the 
color interest. One often hears remarks like this: “I bought two sap¬ 
phire blue lamps today to change the color scheme of my room.” This 
is a mistaken idea. The blue could count as color change only if it were 
used either on the walls, or drapery, or in several large pieces of fur¬ 
niture. 

The Color of the Furniture 

After having determined the color of walls, floor, and ceiling, one 
must next consider distributing the color throughout the rest of the 
room. It is more successful to use a simple harmony, such as brown, 
beige, and white, rather than a variety of hues such as brown, red, blue, 
and green. The color scheme will not be monotonous if one chooses 
variations of a single color—dark chocolate brown, cocoa brown, beige, 
and cream—and different patterns and textures. In using these 
browns, let one predominate; because equal distribution of the colors 
in any scheme tends to break up the unity of the whole. The rug and 
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couch might be dark chocolate brown; several chairs could be beige 
and cocoa; and the accents could be cream. The use of large amounts 
of chocolate brown will define the scheme and give character to the 
room. 

Put the important color of the scheme in the main furniture group, 
relating secondary pieces to it by means of subtle variations of this 
dominant color in darker, lighter, or duller shades. One might have 
a red-and-gray striped chintz for the sofa; this could also be used on 
a pair of chairs by the fireplace, the red to be darkened for some of the 
subordinate pieces, and the gray to be used in other parts of the room, 
some lighter versions, some dark steel gray for contrast. 

Do not place the most exciting color in out-of-the-way corners. If 
henna, brown, lacquer orange, and mustard yellow are to be used, put 
the quieter colors of henna and brown on the more subordinate pieces 
of furniture, reserving the mustard yellow for the conversation and 
reading groups. The lacquer orange might focus attention on the sofa 
or on a pair of important chairs. 

Opinion is divided concerning the unified and the varied color 
scheme for an entire house. Those who have many favorite color 
schemes may wish to use all in one house; this may not result in as 
great a harmony but it is often more exciting and humanly interesting. 
In this method, it is best to build a house with completely separated 
rooms, in order to avoid the conflict caused by different colored rooms 
opening into one another. 

If one wishes harmony and obvious unity in the home as a whole, 
it is probably wiser to settle upon a definitely related color scheme 
throughout the house. Then decide upon one or two rooms as most 
important and emphasize their color schemes by having the adjoining 
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rooms lead up to them in color. If a hall is planned, its color can be 
selected to provide a general key to the varied rooms its introduces. 
A gray hall might lead into a white-walled living room, a powder-blue 
dining room, and a plum-colored library. 

First, choose one or two rooms as the most important. Arrange 
their color schemes, then work the other color schemes around them. 
Next, repeat some of the actual colors used in the main rooms in these 
adjacent ones. If the house is small, keep the color of the walls and 
floors the same in value—that is, if there are dark oak floors in the 
living room, and you wish to carpet the dining room with broadloom, 
choose a color about as dark as the living-room oak. If the walls of a 
bedroom are peach color, a good choice for the walls of an adjoining 
dressing room would be either a cocoa brown or a turquoise of about 
the same depth of tone as the peach. The main consideration influenc¬ 
ing color choices for houses using this unified plan is to avoid any 
abrupt changes in color and to have the colors lead naturally from one 
to another. 

Closely related color schemes are more poised, smooth, and serene; 
contrasting ones give excitement; for instance, soft yellow, dull coral 
with olive green are restful, while green and red are exciting. 

Do not try to use too many hues in one room. Study the effect of 
color through constant observation, be sure that you have chosen as 
subtle, or as daring, as light, or as bright a color as will best interpret 
your theme. 
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HAYING established a color plan and determined in a general 
way how to use the colors selected, devote a little time to the study of 
upholstering fabrics. In much the same manner as the color plan, 
work out a design for each room, showing where the large patterns 
should he used and where the smaller ones will look best. Do not 
entrust these decisions to a furniture manufacturer or an upholsterer 
who will not know what the complete picture requires in texture and 
pattern. 

Upholstering material is something more than a durable wearing 
surface; it is often the basis of the color scheme, and its successful 
choice may assure the beauty of a room. Too many home furnishers 
consider the covering of wing chair, club chair, and couch a subordi¬ 
nate matter, thinking that these functional pieces might as well be in 
serviceable colors; in putting all their attention upon lampshades and 
other accessories, they neglect the larger areas of pattern and color. 
Among the many beautiful examples of contemporary and period 
fabrics to be seen in drapery shops it is easy to find one to serve as 
the beginning of a beautiful room. 
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Fabrics Express Theme 

Upholstery aids the other components of the color scheme in 
establishing the mood instituted in a room. At the outset, the actual 
choice of fabric does much to clarify the idea. 

Pattern and texture are of about equal influence in this respect. 
If the pattern of a fabric is far-spaced and deliberate in its formality 
it will give distinction to a room. A rough red-and-white checked linen 
will seem gay and informal. 

A quaint living room could use a small-flowered pink and green 
pattern, or a demure pink and violet dot. For a more daring living 
room in the modem style, a dramatic vermilion red, gray, and black 
stripe would do much to set the mood. If it is an Empire drawing 
room, a light yellow damask with emerald green wreaths and stars 
spaced far apart will help establish the formal elegance of that style. 

Fabrics in adaptations of period styles seem more effective in 
contemporary rooms than do the authentic historical designs. A con¬ 
ception of any period design in home furnishing is becoming more 
and more removed from its original source. Thus modernized Empire 
motifs, the star or the swag, are all one needs to suggest the formal 
flavor of that period. 

Present-day furniture is restrained in ornament, although its lines 
still show its original inspiration. The same is true of modern fabrics. 
In selecting them one looks principally for effective and beautiful pat¬ 
terns and color harmonies having the general character of the room. 
In tune with architecture and furniture, a formal damask of large 
Renaissance motifs will do much to crystallize a mood of medieval 
magnificence. The cut of the fabric as well as the actual material 
determines the mood. A sleek, tightly fitted method of upholstering, 
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finished by tailored bindings and edges, gives much greater formality 
than a loosely cut cover with a box-pleated valance. A formal and 
distinguished living room with mahogany furniture might have its 
couch and armchairs upholstered in slate gray. They could be of up¬ 
holsterer’s satin, finished with a dark-red binding; their tailored lines 
would then harmonize with the formality of Eighteenth-Century archi¬ 
tecture and mahogany furniture. In contrast to this, if the room is 
friendly and unassuming in feeling, one could use loose slip covers 
made of red-brown and cream-checked linen, with box-pleated ruffles 
around the bottom; their loose fit would add to the homelike effect of 
the room. 

Pattern Versus Plain 

In planning the colors and patterns of walls, upholstery, drapery, 
and rugs for any room, make one of these areas dominant in impor¬ 
tance. If you have Oriental rugs, they will dictate other color choices 
and in the completed scheme may become the most interesting pattern 
in the room. Should you use figured wallpaper, its pattern will imply 
plain rugs and fabrics. If a prominently printed fabric of large motif 
is used for slip covers, plain rugs and draperies would do much to pro¬ 
vide a harmonious background. Should you choose one of the small 
geometric wallpaper designs—in faded blue and cream—you might 
use a large-flowered chintz couch; the chairs could be done in brown 
and in blue, with several small ones cream-colored. However, if a 
large scenic wallpaper is selected, it would be wise to cover all the 
furniture in unpatterned material and have a plain rug. There is no 
rule establishing the proper amount of plain and patterned surface; 
subordination to that which is intended to dominate is the theory. 
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Use of More Than One Pattern 

It is a mistake to think that only one pattern can be used in a room; 
for pattern does much to create a pleasant and homelike atmosphere. 
A room done entirely in plain surfaces appears formal and poised, 
it will have a serene or (if in bold color) a decisive feeling, while 
one carried out in patterns of flowered chintzes for draperies, couch, 
and chairs may be gay and cozy—if one has a very fine sense of design 
—or it may be only confused and cluttered in effect. 

One pattern must be selected as the one to be featured; as many 
subordinate patterns may then be added as are necessary to complete 
the design of the room. A large-flowered linen in plum and coral pink 
could be the dominant fabric, with a small plum-and-beige stripe as 
one subordinate pattern and a small, coral-and-plum, diamond-shaped 
design as another; the other materials should be in plain colors. 

Should one of the fabrics have large flowers, a small geometric 
pattern or a stripe is a better complement to it than another flower- 
patterned material. For instance, if a bedspread is a large-patterned 
quilt of red and white, two chairs might be covered with red-and-white 
dotted chintz, and a wing chair with a fine red-and-white stripe. 

A point to remember is that you must not become so interested 
in the possibilities of fabrics that you display an outstanding one on 
every piece of furniture. Some few pieces should be featured, others 
made definitely background or transitional in their place in the pat¬ 
tern scheme. As an example, in one room a brown-, olive-, and beige- 
patterned chintz was used on a pair of chairs. The couch was plain 
brown and definitely background, while the olive-green chairs were 
support for the chintz, and the beige was used as a neutral color on 
the less important and smaller chairs. 
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Upholstering Trimmings 

Fringes and braids should be used sparingly; if they are not over¬ 
done they are often useful as a subtle finish. The same edging should 
appear on no more than two or three pieces of furniture. 

Many times a question arises as to whether the back and seat of 
a chair may be upholstered in two different colors or materials. Pref¬ 
erably not; upholstery must unify the chair or couch, not break down 
its design. A chair or couch should be a patterned mass or a plain 
one, but not half and half. 

Practicality often assumes too much importance in the mind of the 
homemaker. The closely woven materials she chooses from this stand¬ 
point might wear far too many years. The idea of sacrificing charm 
in order to gain a “good” wood or a longer wearing fabric spoils the 
effect of many an otherwise interesting home. The fabric selected 
should have body enough to withstand wear for a reasonable length 
of time; but permanence is not a principal virtue in the art of home 
furnishing. It is wiser to emphasize beauty and make durability a 
secondary consideration. 

Seasonal Changes 

Likewise there should be a wider use of seasonal changes of up¬ 
holstery. A complete alteration of color scheme, with new arrange¬ 
ments of furniture, new slip covers, and draperies, gives added zest to 
summer or winter living. These seasonal furniture coverings can be 
planned at the same time as the original color scheme, using the rug 
and wall colors as a basis for both heavy, warm fabrics for winter and 
cool, light materials for summer. For winter, a plain dull green rug 
and antique white walls could be used with tomato red, warm beige 
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and brown, and copper accessories; in summer, the red draperies 
might be changed for off-white blinds, and the beige and brown fur¬ 
niture could have yellow and pale green slip covers. White accessories 
would make good substitutes for the copper. 

Stock pieces of ready-covered furniture seldom fit a carefully 
planned room. It may be possible to find a stock chair which harmon¬ 
izes in color, but will it also be the size and the shape you require? 
It is wise to select each piece for the size and the style of design your 
room needs and then have it covered in the plain or patterned fabric 
the plan calls for. 

If one cannot find fabrics in the color desired, there is always the 
safe procedure of upholstering all the furniture in the same color, 
varying the texture by having some rough, some smooth, and one or 
two in a two-toned effect. 

The chief point to remember in re-covering one or two pieces of 
furniture in a room is that the color or pattern already established 
should be carried out rather than a new and disturbing color added. 
If one had an uninteresting American Oriental rug in blue and rose, 
the problem would be to select colors which would harmonize with 
the rug and yet would have textures arresting enough to attract atten¬ 
tion from that rug. Dark blue or dark rose-red rough woolen or some 
neutral gray-beige raw silk might be the best choice for such furniture. 

When deciding which fabrics should be patterned and which plain, 
analyze the size of the room under consideration. Small patterns are 
lost in large rooms; on the other hand, large-scale patterns should not 
be used in small rooms. Generous Renaissance patterns, for example, 
belong only in rooms of big proportions; diminutive dots and checks 
are suited to rooms of more intimate size. 
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Patterns and Textures Express Theme 

Patterns and textures will depend a great deal upon the theme 
chosen; if it is a rich, palatial one, substantial textures are in order— 
tapestries, satins, velvets, damasks, brocades, woolens, and leather, 
as well as bold patterns with large scrolls, bouquets, garlands, and 
wide stripes. All these will help carry out the style set by the high ceil¬ 
ings and massive furniture, the inevitable forms for a palatial theme. 

For a theme of elegance and refinement choose light, smooth¬ 
surfaced materials such as silk damasks, lightweight velvets, satins, 
taffetas, and even linens and chintzes if their texture is smooth. The 
patterns should be refined, precise little diamond-shapes, stripes, 
wreaths, stars, tassels, feathers, or flowers. 

Modem themes depend upon fabrics of interesting texture rather 
than upon pattern to establish their emphasis on form; rough cot¬ 
tons in diagonal weaves, rough silks, and heavy spongy woolens are 
valuable here. Simple, quaint or gay moods should have chintz, linen, 
dotted swiss, or organdie; while hearty, vigorous themes could use 
burlap, leather, or denim. Patterns of plaids, stripes, dots, and precise 
flower motifs create a trim, pert, yet lively effect. In contrast, the dis¬ 
tinguished formal style of furnishing relies on plain fabrics with gor¬ 
geous texture to establish its character; if any patterns are used, they 
could be the shell, the tassel, the star, the swag, or the Greek fret 
design, motifs associated with restrained elegance. 

Gather samples of these fabrics before you actually purchase any 
pieces of furniture. No matter how skillful and experienced you are 
in combining colors and patterns, do not trust your memory of a color 
in ordering yardage for a chair or couch without first trying a sample 
of it with the draperies, rugs, and walls. Accidental color harmonies 
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are so rare that one should not anticipate them, and no memory of a 
color approaches the reality of a sample. 

If it is not possible to borrow the bolt, buy one-fourth yard of the 
material which appeals to you; with this sample as your basic and 
dominant pattern, choose the wall color and the other upholstering 
fabrics. In this way the entire plan of the choice and distribution of 
color and pattern can be completed before any purchases are made. 
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Four beautifully designed pieces of furniture; though of different peril 
styles they harmonize in mood. Edna Heistand, Owner and Decorate 
Maynard L. Parker photograph. 
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THE COLOR plan will indicate what colors to use for draperies. 
The next step will be to study various drapery possibilities in order to 
create windows of character. More attention should be paid to the 
finished effect than to the price of the fabric. The style of the window 
treatment—that is, the conception, the cut, the color combination, and 
the trimming—has more influence upon the beauty of a room than the 
quality of any fabric in it. It is important to know when masses of 
unbleached muslin will make a more dramatic window than would 
a single width of costly damask. 

As frequent change in interior decoration is advisable in order to 
keep the house lively and fresh, it is wise to use inexpensive materials 
for draperies. Since it is the general effect which is important, there 
is no need to buy expensive fabrics; a gingham may be the correct 
material to suit a room’s simplicity, whereas a damask would sound 
the wrong note. Beautifully designed patterned materials are often at 
a disadvantage if used for windows, as the pattern is never so effective 
when crushed as it is when flat. 

Draperies comprise one part in the fabric plan where economy is 


>ne outstanding and effective decorative piece such as this gives character 
nd individuality to a room. Eve Arden, Decorator . Maynard L . 
*arker photograph. 
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possible. In planning the budget for rugs, upholstery, and drapery, 
the window fabrics may be the least expensive, for any pliable fabric 
will do for drapery as long as it suits the character of the room. Taffeta 
might perhaps be necessary in a lavish, feminine bedroom, but dotted 
swiss will do more for a sweet, demure bedroom than any silk. 

When dealing with drapery specialists, do not depend upon them 
to make your choices for you. They cannot know the many facts that 
govern your particular problem. Your home is your background; only 
you can be familiar with all the facts which will govern your choice of 
fabrics for that background. Remember, too, that because these men 
are experts their style is apt to be elaborate and studied; their product 
might monopolize the attention in your room. 

Privacy or View? 

Windows are more important because of what they do for the rest 
of the room than for what they are in themselves. Designed to let 
light and air into a room, they should be treated as such and not veiled 
past all reason. There should be just enough thought given to privacy 
to make sure the windows are not too revealing to the passer-by, but 
no provision need be made for this if the outlook is sufficiently se¬ 
cluded. In the past, all the effort was put upon dressing the windows; 
today we seem more concerned with undressing them so much so 
that entire walls of glass are often left uncurtained. Comer windows, 
bay windows, huge studio windows, and sliding glass panels are exam¬ 
ples of the modern tendency toward practical methods of bringing 
outdoor living inside the house; it is obvious that elaborate draperies 
are not consistent with this new viewpoint. 

A living room which opens into a pleasant garden should have its 
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windows kept free except for side draperies to be pulled in the ev&- 
ning; in this instance heavy glass curtains would destroy the principal 
asset of the room. Too many layers of drapery create a feeling of 
stuffiness, whatever the period; probably the best plan is to have just 
enough covering on the window to produce the desired mood and not 
enough to give the suggestion of heaviness. It is better to do too little 
with draperies than too much. 

Treatment Most Important 

In declaring that the treatment of drapery is more important than 
the material used, we mean that whether the finished window seems 
dramatic, dignified, cottage-like, theatrical, or feminine has more 
bearing on the room than whether the fabric is an authenic Eighteenth- 
Century chintz or a Renaissance damask. 

As the cut of the skirt of a woman’s costume suggests her mood, so 
does the cut of drapery indicate the character of the room. If the liv¬ 
ing room window has a dark vertical drape hanging down on one side 
which pulls across the window, with no underdrapery or trimming to 
soften it, the effect of the completed window will seem dramatic, bold, 
and powerful; on the other hand, if a short, fat, gathered ruffle is used 
as a valance across the top, it will be informal and not too serious. 

If a pair of ruffled curtains are crossed over the window and held 
back in curves, the result will be airy and feminine. If no fabric 
appears on the window and only blinds or severe wooden shades are 
employed, the general mood of the room will be simple and work¬ 
manlike. If heavy folds of material are pulled across the window and 
hung in thick masses, the room will be dignified and impressive. 

In these ways draperies, as an intrinsic part of housefumishings, 
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give character and mood to the completed room and so express the 
theme. Window treatments cannot be successfully standardized any 
more than can other parts of the home picture. 

One Fabric Should Dominate 

When shopping for fabric samples, decide which will dominate in 
the scheme of rug, drapery, and upholstery. For instance, if you have 
determined upon a beautiful flowered chintz for the principal uphol¬ 
stery as well as the inspiration for the whole color scheme, window 
drapery may be one of this chintz’s important colors in plain material. 
You might choose as wall color the background of the print; have the 
rug the darkest tone in the same fabric; from this flowered textile 
select one of the colors in a plain material for the windows. In this 
way the chintz will hold together all the colors in the room. As plain 
fabrics seem more brilliant than those with a pattern, try the samples 
together in order to avoid any one color being too powerful. 

Perhaps your furniture is done in soft, grayed colors and you wish 
to make the room more emphatic. A strong, rich color in the draperies 
will give the room more character—henna, deep green, or a strong 
gold color would serve. If chairs and couch are plain, one could use a 
bold stripe at the windows to lend more interest to the fabric scheme. 
So much depends upon the part the windows play in the total design; 
if they repeat the wall color they will be subordinated to other ele¬ 
ments of the room; repeating the rug color (which is frequently dark) 
gives a decisiveness to the design; repeating the furniture color 
(which is likely to be the brightest) makes a gayer but more conven¬ 
tional room. 

If the room is formal and sophisticated, the window arrange- 
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merits can be much more complicated than if it is informal and simple. 
Nevertheless it is often possible to give a formal or stylized effect with 
a single swag of drapery, it is better to suggest a mood rather than to 
carry it to a literal and boring finish. The windows of the Regency 
period were overloaded with fringes, tassels, and swags; today the 
same mood can be indicated through the use of one layer of satin 
drawn back to the side of the window with a heavy cord. 

Trimming on windows should be used cautiously, as it is easy to 
make them ornate. Only one land of trimming should be employed on 
one window; for example, a heavy cord and tassels on one, and elab¬ 
orate tiebacks on another, but not both on one window. Braids, 
fringes, and other ornaments should be used only when they con¬ 
tribute to the whole design of the room. 

The technique of hanging draperies should be as simple as pos¬ 
sible, and the mechanics inconspicuous. This is the reason why the 
more unobtrusive poles and rings are better choices than those which 
are expensive and intricate. If the workings can be camouflaged, the 
beauty of line and color is given more importance. Valances are use¬ 
ful in masking these mechanical details. Hardware—the rings, hooks, 
and poles—should be plain, principally because the tops of the win¬ 
dows are so far above the center of interest in a room that they are not 
the place for ornament. 

Length and Fullness —in Scale 

The lengths of draperies differ for each room. One theme may 
require long folds of material, while another should have short, unpre¬ 
tentious curtains; in each room the draperies should be designed to 
harmonize with the architectural lines of the windows. Thus if a win- 
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dow is built back of a window seat, the draperies should generally end 
at the top of the seat instead of hanging to the floor on each side of the 
window. 

Drapery treatment should be in scale with the size of the win¬ 
dows, neither too skimpy nor too full. If the window is narrow, often 
one full width looks better hung on one side of it than a stringy piece 
on both sides. 

Treatment of Difficult Windows 

It is difficult to make something spectacular out of a single, small 
window. The original opening can be camouflaged with blinds or 
heavy glass curtains; if these extend well beyond the window frame, 
they appear to make the window larger. One home decorator hung a 
large Venetian blind on the wall, completely blotting out a small insig¬ 
nificant window; this blind extended about two feet on each side of the 
window and the draperies were designed to frame the blind, not the 
window. 

If the windows of a room are excessive in number, a simple treat¬ 
ment can be designed to look well when repeated several times. Unob¬ 
trusive, lightweight draperies hung in vertical folds, having neither 
pattern nor emphasis of trimming or hardware, furnish one solution; 
roller shades made of plain or patterned chintz and hung without 
draperies may be another; and wooden blinds boxed in with a con¬ 
tinuous wooden valance are a third. 

Draperies Enhance the Theme 

Since draperies play such a decided part in establishing the theme 
of a room, an outline of a few treatments for windows for differing 
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moods may be in order here. For a warm, hospitable theme one could 
use a hand-blocked flowered chintz in yellow and red-brown, with a 
walnut valance and yellow blinds. One might have ivory satin drap¬ 
eries, clear glass tiebacks, and pale blue chiffon glass curtains against 
a soft blue wall. Short ruffled curtains of red checked gingham would 
creat a simple gay mood; long, straight draperies of woolen fabric 
would give vigor and dignity. A severely classic theme would be 
enhanced by draperies of Pompeian red linen with a valance of black 
wood carved in a Greek fret design. A similar idea could be carried 
out by using white satin draperies appliqued with gold stars. 

Rich palatial themes depend upon heavy fabrics intricately draped 
with loops and swags into a rich and ornate design. Dark red woolen 
coating edged with red woolen fringe; gold metallic cloth hung in 
long folds and laced with gold cords at the top of the window; dark 
brown fur cloth; dark green corduroy lined with mustard-yellow wool; 
gray velvet used with long wine-red and silver tassels—each would 
help establish a theme. 

Unassuming themes might be interpreted by painted wooden shut¬ 
ters and rows of flower pots, white organdie crisscross curtains and 
red-and-white polka-dotted tiebacks; brown-and-white checked ging¬ 
ham curtains hung in a pine-paneled bunk; pink chintz edged with 
white cotton-ball fringe; a scalloped wooden valance over dotted swiss 
curtains; or a peasant-plaid tablecloth hung in short full folds in a 
whitewashed kitchen. 
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HERE is your opportunity to pull any straying colors back into 
the picture by a wise use of rugs; for just as the chief characteristic 
of drapery is its cut and that of the upholstery is its pattern, so the 
large area of the one color of the rug is its outstanding element in the 
room composition. 

There is no definite order in which the elements of the color 
scheme may be selected. In some cases the rug color may be the last to 
be chosen; with wall, drapery, furniture, and accessory colors planned, 
the rug which best ties the entire color scheme together will be the final 
decision; then again the rug may be the basic color, setting the key to 
the whole plan; it would then be selected first and other colors would 
be harmonized and related to it. 

The development of the color scheme usually runs smoothly in 
most new homes until rugs are mentioned; then the collector’s atti¬ 
tude begins to affect selections, and the rarity and price tend to in¬ 
fluence the homemaker away from the beauty of design and character 
which should be the criterion. After all, rugs are no more precious 
than is any other object within the home, and they should be chosen 
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only because they are a part of the whole decorative design and con¬ 
tribute to the theme of the room. 

If rugs are rare collector’s pieces it may be they are too interesting 
to be used as floor covering; but should you own such a rug and it is 
to be a part of your decorating material it must either be subordinated 
to the rest of the furnishings as would any ordinary carpet or the entire 
furnishing of the room must be so harmonized with it that the precious 
rug becomes the dominant design of the room—and this is rarely 
achieved. 

The function of the rug is to increase the warmth and comfort of 
the room; it also contributes to the theme and builds up the color har¬ 
mony. 

Floor Treatment and the Theme 

Floor coverings contribute to the mood of the room but should 
not be expected to set the theme. Oriental rugs alone will not create 
a mood of subtle, luxurious refinement; hooked rugs cannot build a 
complete picture of quaint, simple living; the rug is generally a back¬ 
ground element and though it must be in the mood of the room it is 
not always sufficiently characterized to establish a theme in itself. 

After you find a type of rug which suits your theme, search for 
the best-looking one in this type. If you select a vigorous theme, you 
may decide that you need a rough woolen rug with a daring, primitive 
design. Look among this group until you find the most beautiful pat¬ 
tern in the colors already established on the walls, in the furniture 
coverings and draperies. 

Plain carpet of solid color gives strength and simplicity to a room 
largely because of the expanse of one tone; plain carpeting may be 
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used as the conventional background for a great variety of themes for 
many of which there is no distinctive floor covering. A bare polished 
floor gives a room a feeling of shining elegance. Its suggestion of 
cool spaciousness makes it particularly fitting in tropical climates. 
Tile and marble create similar effects; marble in a more magnificent 
manner and tile in a primitive mood. 

Solid-color linoleum having the quality of the polished floor but 
combining with it the element of color is today a valuable contribution 
to interior decoration. Linoleum is the accepted kitchen floor covering 
because it is easily cleaned; the patterned variety even conceals a cer¬ 
tain amount of careless housekeeping. The “boys’ room ' 5 with its 
practical brown linoleum indicates that we are slow in realizing the 
value of this type of floor covering and continue to recognize only its 
sanitary aspect. The rich dark colors of green, wine, navy blue and 
seal brown are handsome and sophisticated finishes for floors and lino¬ 
leum gives us these colors; they lack only the softness and warmth 
of carpeting and so are not in tune with themes of feminine delicacy or 
luxurious richness, but they are quite in harmony with modem deco¬ 
ration in a striking, sophisticated or dramatic mood. 

Oriental rugs give the feeling of refinement and culture, and make 
rooms appear subtle and dignified. Such rugs are valuable aids to the 
more dignified period styles, but unless strikingly decorative have 
little place in the contemporary mood. If an Oriental rug is to be used, 
it must be selected in the same way as a piece of beautiful furniture. 
It should be as fine in design as possible. Some Oriental rugs are deli¬ 
cate and intricate in effect, others are bold and dramatic. A beautiful 
one can be an inspiring beginning for the scheme of a room. If one had 
a rug of this type in a deep mustard-yellow and lacquer-red color 
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scheme, the walls might be painted a warm yellow beige, some o£ the 
furniture upholstered in mustard color, some in henna, and some in 
brown, and a few accessories could be lacquer-red. 

Indian rugs, primitive and violently harsh in design, are either 
savage and simple or bold and decorative in their mood. Woven grass 
rugs are valuable for their simplicity and cool tropical flavor; they 
are useful also in some peasant interiors for their coarse, hand-woven 
feeling. Fur rugs will always seem bizarre and eccentric but none the 
less decorative. Hooked rugs seem quaint, informal, and picturesque. 
Braided rugs suggest sturdy, honest simplicity. 

The Size of the Rug 

There is no rule governing the amount of floor covering. The rug 
should conform to the room’s size and shape; it should give the illusion 
of covering the floor entirely, leaving a margin of even width around 
the edge of the room. If the rug is too narrow or too small for the room 
it is generally best to arrange the furniture on it rather than have the 
rug in the center and the furniture standing on the margin of floor 
outside the rug. 

Not too many rugs should be used in one room. Often a room 
seems confused and crowded because of a number of small rugs or by 
the use of small rugs laid on the larger carpeting. In covering a floor 
with a number of small rugs they must be grouped. Two or three rugs 
with lines parallel and very little floor showing between may be treated 
as one larger rug. One such group must be well separated from another 
of this sort by a generous amount of floor; even so there is always 
danger of the floor seeming spotty and confused. 

Carpeting in a solid color from baseboard to baseboard will in- 
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crease the apparent size of the room. If the room is unusually long and 
narrow it can be broken by using two rugs—but it will be broken — 
and the space between will seem to create two separate centers and will 
need to be treated as such. No piece of furniture can have a foot on 
each rug. 

Plain Floors versus Patterned 

Furnishing becomes a more simple job if one is using plain car¬ 
peting without pattern. All one needs to decide is the color, and 
whether it shall be bright or dull, dark or light. Suppose a color 
scheme were to be based upon a pink and green chintz; walls could be 
white, furniture in pinks, grayed greens, and white; a green rug (dark 
and dull) would hold the paler colors together. Depth of tone is impor¬ 
tant, for often a color darker than it is at first believed possible to use 
will give strength and beauty to the other colors in the room. If one 
is choosing a color for a room already furnished and the upholstery 
is dull and insipid, a strong and very beautiful color in the rug will 
give the room character. 

Tile arid stone floors are so very permanent! However, they may 
be an essential factor in the theme of the room; if so, it is wisdom to 
use the least possible amount of pattern. The dark brick-colored tile, 
so much in use in the Southwest, is beautiful in color and texture and 
is particularly suited to the Spanish farmhouse atmosphere. Neither 
tile, cement, nor stone is easy upon the feet if such considerations 
affect your decorating. 

All patterned hooked, braided, woven, or Indian rugs should be 
selected with the same critical attitude one would use in choosing an 
Oriental rug. The pattern on a rug should appear flat for it to keep 
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its subordinate decorative place on the floor; for example, a geometric- 
patterned black and gray Indian rug is easier to use in a room than 
one with red bands and orange triangles scattered over its surface. 

If small-patterned or textured carpeting is selected (and it is often 
advisable from the practical standpoint), it may be treated as plain 
carpeting; it will give a bit more interest to the floor area and will seem 
a little softer and less striking. 

Placing of Rugs 

After the rugs are selected, there comes the problem of placing. 
Rugs should always lie parallel to the lines of the room, never across 
the corners. The floor is not the place for an exciting line; it is most 
essential that the base of the room seem stable and secure, appearing 
to anchor the furniture. If a small rug is used, it looks best when defi¬ 
nitely related to a furniture group; thus one might be used in front 
of a sofa or desk, or as part of a reading group composed of large table 
and easy chair. 

One must understand the part the floor covering plays in the com¬ 
plete plan of the room. In most cases that part is subordinate. Because 
it lacks pattern, because its shape is conventional, because its color 
is generally less vivid than other colors in the room it is seldom the 
exciting “high spot” in the decoration. In certain rooms a strong color 
may be necessary as part of a bold and striking design, or a textured 
surface of carpet, tile, or linoleum may be required as contributing 
to the theme, but even so the floor will probably be subordinated to 
still stronger pattern or color in other furnishings. 
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SelecUny. die 0 ?cvuu£tvie—At jdctet 

"k THE GENERAL planning is finished—now you may buy the 
furniture. So many problems have already been settled that a great 
proportion of this furniture is not subject to choice but is indicated 
by the ideas that have been worked out previously. Decision as to the 
theme of the house and the exact function of each room has determined 
the number and nature of the articles needed; therefore the business 
of shopping is limited to the buying of those specific pieces which your 
plan demands. 

Let us say the house is a mountain cabin and the theme one of 
gaiety, sturdiness, and comfort. Suppose the physical requirements 
are two sofas, four big chairs, and one large table. One must of neces¬ 
sity ignore satin sofas or huge, carved, damask-covered davenports; 
nor will Chippendale mahogany or Empire elegance be permissible. 
You will look for sofas that are gay, sturdy, and comfortable. This will 
probably eliminate all but two claimants for the place—the conven¬ 
tional modern overstuffed davenport or one with heavy oak frame and 
comfortable cushions. 

From this example it will be evident that preliminary planning 
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minimizes the labors of shopping—choices are now so narrowed that 
you have the correct piece well in mind; there remains only to recog¬ 
nize it in the store. 

Size, Shape, Material, Ornament, 

Color of Furniture Create Mood 

Suppose your theme were a gracious, distinguished house and your 
shopping list reads, as in the foregoing instance, “two sofas, four 
chairs, one table”; the sofas and chairs might then he any graceful 
mahogany pieces after the style of Sheraton or Hepplewhite; a slender¬ 
legged table with drop leaves would be in the picture; mahogany 
would be a requirement; elegant and distinguished shapes would be 
expected for this mood. 

To return to the themes we discussed in chapter 2—Dolly’s 
“smart, frivolous” idea would call for slender, small pieces of furni¬ 
ture, probably no overstuffed chairs or davenports, only slender settees 
and little armchairs with padded seats and backs and open arms. Her 
theme would be best expressed by many delicate little tables and small 
cabinets. Whereas Mary’s “friendly, capable” theme would require 
large, down-cushioned sofas, low overstuffed chairs, and tables large 
enough to hold books and magazines; the underlying character of her 
home would be destroyed should she indulge in any of Dolly’s fragility. 

At times it is the size of the furniture which helps to create the 
mood; again it is the material, such as the difference between oak and 
mahogany, or between linen and satin; or it may be the shape or design, 
tall straight chairs contrasted with low wide ones. Perhaps it is the 
period style of the furniture’s design—as an Early-American gate-leg 
table differs from one that is carved Italian Renaissance. Even the 
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color may be the element which expresses the theme—such as light 
colors for delicacy, dark colors for dignity, and vivid hues for strength. 

Budgeting the Cost of Furniture 

What to buy will be quite clearly indicated in the floor plan of the 
furniture; where to buy it, and at what price, are questions still to be 
answered. How shall your money be apportioned among the rooms 
of the house and between the pieces of furniture in one room? Natu¬ 
rally there is no rule. A general unity of effect must prevail; it will 
not do to have a champagne parlor contrasted with a beer bedroom; 
a home of wealth and elegance must be so expressed in each room, and 
the modest home should be furnished throughout in a simple manner. 

Nevertheless the funds should be concentrated upon the one or 
more pieces of greatest pictorial importance and upon those which are 
to survive changing fashions. The only general statement safe to make 
is that you must hold to a certain level of costliness throughout the 
entire plan in order to preserve a reasonable unity of effect; then 
■within this range work out all the variety possible. A Louis Fifteenth 
gilt set in one bedroom necessitating an iron cot in a child’s room is 
too great a contrast to be acceptable; but a charming mahogany group 
in the one and a simple painted set in the other might properly em¬ 
phasize the first without sacrificing the second. 

Ready-made Sets 

There must be harmony of color, and design (this idea of harmony 
is quite the opposite of monotony), consequently it is well to avoid 
the use of manufacturers’ sets of furniture. The three-piece overstuffed 
group in all its stultifying commonplaceness of blue and taupe velour 
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Both the choice and the arrangement of these intriguing accessories i 
responsible for the gay. informal peasant mood, Jackson Baker pho 
graph , 
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is the most hackneyed of all ready-made sets. It is impossible to give 
character to a room furnished with such pieces. 

Any ready-made set creates hopelessly uninteresting house fur¬ 
nishing. In planning the dining room one might use the table and 
four chairs ol such a set, adding a pair of odd armchairs for relief; use 
the serving table as a bedroom desk; put the highboy into the living 
room and give further variety to the dining room by adding a cupboard 
or chest of drawers of another design. Charm and character are im¬ 
possible where all pieces of furniture are monotonously alike in design. 

The same holds true of the stereotyped bedroom set; if you are 
using one, the least you can do is add something for variety. Two or 
three pieces of a suite used in one room may preserve the unity with¬ 
out too great monotony, then, by adding an odd chest of drawers, a 
draped dressing table, an overstuffed chair, a chaise longue or sofa, 
or a desk of different design, you will increase the interest. Never 
allow a room to be furnished with a manufacturer’s set and nothing 
more. 

One Strongly Characterized Piece 

Within each room one strongly characterized piece is invaluable; 
it sets the mood, gives individuality to the room and lifts it out of the 
commonplace. Spend on this piece, allowing it to be as beautiful and 
as fine as you can afford; then balance the budget by paying less for 
the more subordinate pieces of furniture or by economizing on draper¬ 
ies or rugs. A fine old Welsh dresser would distinguish the most ordi¬ 
nary dining room and could be used with a simple oak table and 
Windsor chairs. The dresser might cost five hundred dollars, the table 
fifty, and the chairs ten dollars each. The room will take on the char- 


mood of unstudied comfort is increased by the variety, the number, 
id the seemingly careless arrangement of the accessories. Maynard L. 
arker photograph . 
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acter of the dominant piece and subordinate furniture will scarcely 
be noticed in the general impression of the whole. 

One furnished room we recall gave a beautiful and characterful 
first impression, although it was the living room of an ordinary small 
house. Against a white-plastered wall stood a handsome old Spanish 
varguena, and across from this antique desk hung an almost life-size 
Spanish portrait. There must have been other objects in the room, 
but one was not conscious of them; the first impression was so entirely 
satisfying and so intriguing that the other furniture—simple, non¬ 
period, overstuffed pieces, and sturdy oak—was evidently right 
although unnoticed. 

If the fireplace is the center of interest in your furniture arrange¬ 
ment, an original portrait or a particularly fine and elaborate old 
mirror hung above it will give character to the room. In any case, the 
dominatingly decorative piece probably will be neither table, sofa, nor 
chairs; their part in the room is mainly functional and they cannot vary 
greatly from the accepted form. A wall piece can be used as the deco¬ 
rative piece for it offers greater opportunity for originality and, being 
placed against a wall, it will have an effective setting. 

The usual advice on the subject of budgeting would guarantee a 
commonplace result, because an even distribution of money—which 
is the customary procedure—would produce an even distribution of 
interest. To concentrate the cost where the interest lies, or where one 
would have it lie, and to subordinate other rooms or parts of rooms 
through the use of simpler and less expensive pieces is a better method. 
A beautiful antique mahogany table under a window hung with simple 
dotted swiss will have more character than an ordinary carved walnut 
table placed against expensive but conventional velour drapes. 
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This idea of breaking up sets and introducing odd pieces for 
variety in design and for greater human interest involves a different 
attitude toward shopping. You cannot step into a department store 
and order a houseful of furniture in a morning. The rooms must be 
built up piece by piece into a picture. You may have to live for a time 
without the particular chest, secretary, or portrait you expect to use 
as the chief interest in a room; for no one can tell just where to find 
such furniture. No woman objects to being told she must shop in out- 
of-the-way places, haunt the antique shops, poke into queer little 
second-hand stores, discover odd bits in unexpected places. This is 
pure pleasure, and at the same time very sound procedure. 

A quaint and funny little marble-topped commode would make 
an interesting serving table or decorative hall piece in the cottage- 
type of furnishing. An old mahogany highboy would lend elegance 
to simple overstuffed furniture; a dozen Brittany plates would give 
to the most ordinary built-in corner cupboard an Old World charm. 
An old square piano with a pair of Victorian whirligig stools is more 
amusing than a grand piano and is certainly more decorative than an 
upright. A Korean brass-bound chest for the dining room or study, a 
pair of teakwood stools for end tables, old shutters made into screens— 
any piece which has some inherent beauty and which will serve a useful 
purpose—will add an unexpected accent to an otherwise conventional 
setting. If you analyze the clever touch which gives a room its char¬ 
acter and its charm you will find that it lies not in the functional 
furniture but in the owner’s fresh and unexpected use of such deco¬ 
rative pieces. There is no greater indoor sport than house furnishing; 
prolong it so that you may have some unattainable piece to serve as 
an alibi for antique hunting! 
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The Functional Pieces 

Even among the functional furniture, such as sofas, chairs, and 
tables, it is -wisdom to concentrate the expenditure upon the more 
permanent pieces. One housewife commented, “But all of mine must 
be permanent; my husband will not listen to the idea of discarding 
any furniture. He says I ought to buy good furniture which will wear 
well, and then keep it forever.” Apparently only women realize that 
house furnishing is akin to the art of dress; a fur coat or a tweed suit 
may be a reasonably permanent part of the wardrobe; but a blouse, 
an organdie collar, or a flower must be frequently replaced. So with 
the house. The sofas and chairs may be freshened with new covers, 
but they should be fine enough in design to continue in use through 
changing fashions. The accessories, such as small tables, lamps, 
cushions, and draperies ought to be replaced at regular intervals; for 
this reason the less expensive these furnishings can be the simpler it 
is to discard them with a clear conscience. 

We have all had the experience of paying a large sum for an end 
table of no particular charm and allowing it to mar the beauty of the 
room long after we have recognized its commonplaceness because we 
have not had the courage to discard a costly mistake. An artist in any 
line needs a certain ruthlessness in order to weed out his errors. Do not 
cling to articles because of their sentimental or intrinsic value if they 
detract from the beauty or the mood of the room. The woman who 
mistakenly purchases an unbecoming gown and promptly gives it away 
will condone a similar mistake in house furnishing and allow the un- 
happy piece to destroy the beauty of her room for years. There should 
be a definite yearly budget for refurnishing so the home will not 
become static. 
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Beauty of Design 

Two factors influence the selection of a particular chair, sofa, or 
table—-the theme, as we have indicated, and the design of the room. 
Remember that this design is a large composition made up of many- 
smaller units. In the general composition the one dominant piece is 
the center of interest, and other furniture will be subordinated to it 
either by being smaller, plainer, or more neutral in color. But after the 
composition has been planned, one then selects each piece in the 
picture and again bases the choice upon beauty. 

There may be fifty chairs in town, any one of which would suit 
your theme and would take its proper place in the room composition; 
yet out of the fifty, one may be much more beautiful than any of the 
other forty-nine. How are you to judge? By comparisons. For in¬ 
stance, that sofa will be finest which is least bulbous and clumsy in 
contour, which has the least ornate and meaningless carving, and the 
fewest tassels, buttons, and fringe. The one with flowing graceful 
lines, well proportioned height to width, and slender graceful arms— 
the one in which the whole is a unified rhythmic design, not a bulgy 
ornate hulk—will be the best. When in doubt, the less ornate piece 
is a safer choice than the more decorated one, unless you are working 
in a period where richness of detail is characteristic, such as the 
Renaissance, or Louis Fourteenth. In these instances rich carving 
is an integral part of the mood; certain pieces may be more ornate 
than others, yet the carving can be so well designed as to enrich the 
surface without seeming to add unrelated and objectionable ornament. 

Stand two pieces side by side and study them; sense their curves 
and judge for yourself whether or not they flow in a graceful, easy 
line. The design in which the little ornament there is is subordinate 
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to the line design and appears at what are called the structural points 
is probably the better of the two. 

Use of Period Furniture 

Furniture designs based upon or copied from period styles seem 
to be finer than mongrel breeds. The originals have withstood the 
criticism of a century or more, and only the better designs have sur¬ 
vived in museums and private collections, to be used as models for 
present-day furniture. Get a book on period furniture and do a little 
reading on the subject. Probably the simplest way to remember the 
characteristics of each period is to study only one type of furniture, 
possibly the chair, which illustrates quite clearly the changes in style. 
To be able to recognize the chair of each period will at least give you 
a peg on which to hang further information; after all, there are so 
few historic styles in general use today that it is possible to know the 
characteristics of each. 

The Spanish and Italian Renaissance with their rich carving, 
severe structural contours, and magnificent coverings of velvet or 
leather are easily distinguished. Seventeenth-Century English furni¬ 
ture is used today in two forms—the more simple provincial style 
of the gate-leg and drop-leaf tables and the spindle-back, ladder-back, 
and Windsor chairs; and the more elegant walnut pieces with spiral 
posts, carved frame and stretchers, and inserts of cane. 

The Queen Anne, gracefully curved, with sturdy proportions and 
unadorned beauty of fine wood, is generally a lovely piece. The 
Eighteenth-Century styles, including the Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, Louis Fifteenth and Sixteenth, together with the French 
Empire and the American Duncan Phyfe and their Provincial versions. 
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cover the most widely used periods and represent the finest design in 
the field of furniture up to the contemporary style. 

The keynote of modem furniture design is simplicity. Without 
ornament, the shape of the piece becomes all-important. It is sad that 
at times bulk has also become a characteristic of the modern sofa, chair, 
or coffee table; many of the pieces designed for contemporary homes 
are as hulking and clumsy as were the worst of the old “Monterey” 
style. The very essence of the contemporary style is a clean-drawn 
contour stripped of ornament; it may be slim and light, or heavier 
and larger, but to be good it will have beautiful proportion and a clean 
functional sleekness, not to be confused with “stream-lining.” 

Practically all furniture is based upon one of these periods, al¬ 
though in many cases modern factory designers incorporate the char¬ 
acteristic ornament without the simplicity and fine proportions of the 
original. In buying commercially designed pieces, the closer one comes 
to the spirit and proportion of the chosen period, the better the design 
is apt to be. 

Period furniture is not a panacea for all house-fumishing ills; 
but each period style has become so completely associated with certain 
moods that the use of a recognizable style promptly establishes the 
mood. The Renaissance suggests richness, mediaeval splendor, and 
magnificence; the Seventeenth-Century English gives a sturdy, honest 
feeling more homelike than the Renaissance, and makes first use of 
the gate-leg table and the Windsor chair; the Eighteenth-Century 
styles of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite carry with them 
varying degrees of exquisite elegance, refinement, grace, and distinc¬ 
tion; while the English, French, and American Empire present a 
greater vigor through their heavier proportion and stronger contrasts 
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of color and value. The French styles of Louis Fifteenth, Louis Six¬ 
teenth, and the Directoire are as graceful and refined as the English 
furniture of the same time, but because of the use of gilded and painted 
wood they seem more sumptuous. 

If a room is furnished accurately and entirely in a period, there is 
danger that it may lack individuality. Rather, it will suggest the 
exhibition room in a museum—a collection of beautiful and accurate 
reproductions, carrying no intimation of the personality of the owner. 
A period style may be desirable because of the mood it suggests; but, 
remember, it is the mood toward which you aim, not a replica of the 
period. Nor do antique chairs satisfy the needs of modem men; it is 
best to use a certain amount of modem upholstered furniture with the 
true historic pieces—the modern for comfort, the old for flavor. 

However, it is necessary that our modern comforts be interwoven 
with the historically suggested furnishings without conflict of mood 
or design. A sofa designed for modern ideas of comfort but with a 
gracefully curved contour will be more satisfactory than many a true 
Eighteenth-Century design. If it be combined with Chippendale chairs 
and a modern-height coffee table with typical Chippendale legs, if the 
accessories are of slender, graceful Eighteenth-Century design, the 
room can be both comfortable and at the same time suggestive of the 
spirit of the period. 

It is also true that different period styles may be used together. 
The test is simple—the room must be unified in feeling. Different 
periods may be harmonized through one strongly dominant color or 
through pattern. We recollect a certain room which has strong yellow 
walls and draperies; its furniture includes Chinese teakwood stools, 
mahogany gate-leg table, and Sheraton chairs; yet because they are 
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all a dark rich brown against the yellow, the first impression is one 
of simplicity and unity. 

Different periods appear well together because they are funda¬ 
mentally of the same mood, such as French Louis Sixteenth and the 
contemporary English Adam pieces. Although they are different in 
design, they suggest the same restrained and delicate dignity. Since 
their mood is similar, any of the Eighteenth-Century mahogany styles 
are apt to go well together. Provincial pieces—the country or farm¬ 
house design of a period—may be combined if they have some similar 
characteristics. Rush-bottomed French-Provincial chairs will not be 
out of place with an Early-American gate-leg table, as both give the 
same sturdy, honest feeling. 

Less Costly Furniture 

For an extremely limited budget, general beauty of proportion 
and lovely color must substitute for fine woods, expert workmanship, 
and luxurious fabrics. Modern unpainted furniture combined with 
some of the simplest bamboo chairs can be made very attractive 
through a charming color scheme. 

In a living room furnished with bamboo and with painted pine 
it is still wise to include one piece of furniture of greater interest than 
the rest; in this case the dominant note may be only a color surprise, 
such as a lacquer-red table used with all-white furniture against mus¬ 
tard-yellow walls; or it may be the novelty of having in the living room 
an old kitchen cupboard or a piece of iron garden furniture—perhaps 
one of those white tables with glass tops. Costliness alone never gives 
charm; originality, a touch of the unexpected, a surprising utilization 
of some familiar piece, will do more for a room than a wealth of con- 
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ventional and expensive furniture. Even though each article is shock¬ 
ingly high-priced, the room may still lack character, interest, and 
heauty. 

There seems to be so much to remember in selecting furniture 
that it may help to condense all the points into some simple form: 

Avoid monotony— 

Through uneven distribution of funds 
Through breaking up ready-made sets 
Through having dominant and subordinate pieces 

Achieve beauty— 

Through fine design of each piece 

Through color harmony and distribution 

Through composition of patterned pieces in the room 

Express theme— 

Through size and shape of furniture 
Through materials: textiles, woods, glass, etc. 

Through choice of color 
Perhaps through period-style design 
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YOUR COLOR scheme has taken form; the draperies, rugs, and 
furniture are in place—-so far, all seems harmonious. But the plan 
is not yet complete; suitable accessories for each room are still to be 
considered. 

These essential additions are not chosen entirely for their useful¬ 
ness; instead, they are selected for what they will do to emphasize 
the effects of the general design and crystallize the theme. They make 
the room seem finished and go far toward giving that lived-in look so 
necessary to an attractive home. 

In selecting accessories there are some points to be considered: 

1. They should contribute to the mood decided upon as the theme for 
the room. 

2. They should be as good-looking, as well-designed, as one can find. 

3. When arranged in the room their color and shape should harmonize 
with the existing colors and forms with which they are assembled. 

Example: Of three accessories on a table, one should dominate in bulk 
or color or through its unusual shape; the other two must harmon¬ 
ize, support, and complete the picture. 
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So valuable are accessories to the emotional mood of the room that 
through them one may get a clear conception of the theme. They make 
apparent the idea. The thought they epitomize is often more impor¬ 
tant than the aesthetic effect of the objects themselves. 

This is contrary to the belief commonly held by most homemakers, 
for many think that if the picture, bowl, or lamp is good-looking that 
makes it a success in the room. Yet such is not the case; instead, you 
should ask yourself, “Does the delicacy of this flower print do for my 
room what I hoped it would when I selected it?” Not, “Is this in itself 
a fine print?” It is true that this attitude toward decoration is in oppo¬ 
sition to the museum’s objective; but do not collect objects merely for 
themselves; assemble those which will do most to further the kind of 
atmosphere you want, and arrange them in the room as part of a larger 
design. 

Accessories Important in Theme 

In one oak-paneled hall we remember there was a decoration con¬ 
sisting of a line of vigorous hunting prints in which scarlet coats pre¬ 
dominated. Another had a subtle gold damask wall hanging, and tall 
gilt candelabra to further its rich mood of magnificence. Tall, formal 
white urns of Easter lilies were used in an exaggerated Empire dining 
room with navy-blue walls. In a modern bedroom, two rows of yellow 
flower prints with dark brown mats were placed above a low white 
bed—a brilliant yet strong effect. In still another home, an oak Welsh 
dresser in the dining room was filled with old pewter steins and plates, 
thus providing an additional sturdy note. In a sophisticated studio 
apartment, two modem French water colors, striking and brilliant, 
hung next to a low white built-in couch. Huge copper pots hanging 
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from dark rafters did much to further the informal, homespun atmos¬ 
phere of a kitchen in a country house. 

In a tropical dining room, Chinese jars with a flamboyant red- 
flowering plant were placed on the red-tiled floor against bare windows; 
the clear glass combining with the exaggerated shape and color of the 
plant helped to fix the striking quality of the room. Old Jacobean 
embroideries done in faded reds and blues, and framed in plain wood, 
harmonized in their musty color with a quiet living room. A chalk 
drawing of a Holbein portrait hanging over a low carved desk empha¬ 
sized the simple strength of a man’s study. 

Since some themes require greater amounts of small detail than 
others, it is futile to make hard and fast rules about the number of 
accessories to be used in one room. All the peasant styles need more 
pottery, small flower arrangements, clocks, and prints than does the 
Italian Renaissance type of room. The “massive” periods demand 
fewer accessories, and those should be large and dramatic. 

Placing of Accessories 

Whether the theme requires many or few accessories, have only 
enough to create that specific mood and to accentuate that particular 
design; any room is weakened by an overabundance of small items. 
They should be massed where they will show to advantage, not scat¬ 
tered throughout the room. The important objects must be arranged 
somewhere near the principal furniture groups. If you have placed an 
exciting group of furniture, pattern, and color near the fireplace, then 
have ignored this by putting the most exciting flowers, lamps, boxes, 
and trays near an isolated door, you will have defeated the main pur¬ 
pose of your room design; that is, you will not have kept the interest 
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where you wanted it. Color, pattern and intriguing accessories are all 
valuable tools. 

We observed one simple dining room which was a good example 
of the way in which accessories may be made the dominant feature. 
The principal group was an open cupboard of maple, with a ladder- 
back chair on either side. The dining and serving furniture groups 
were very plain and rather unimportant; blue-and-white china in a 
scenic pattern arranged in the cupboard provided the only exciting 
note in the room—but sufficient. 

Now for a few more definite suggestions as to how to use these 
objects in a room. First, arrange the objects in definite groups related 
to some piece of furniture. Perhaps in a living room this might include 
a pair of ruby-red lamps placed near a navy-blue couch, combined 
with white flowers on a low coffee table; a level line of black-and-white 
block prints could be hung on a white wall back of a vermilion couch; 
a brown leather box, copper ashtrays, orange marigolds in a copper 
mug, and current magazines in a neat stack might be placed on a low 
coffee table in front of a henna-and-brown plaid couch. 

An open cupboard filled with pink and white English china, a 
low white stool, and an armchair covered in pink-and-red flowered 
chintz, with a bowl of red roses near it, would make a beautiful comer. 
For a low shelf in a window, a long glass aquarium might be built; 
tropical fish and water plants, with a jade-colored Venetian blind on 
the window, would give interest to an otherwise bare spot. 

In the placing of accessories strive for beautiful and original 
effects; often familiar arrangements are not bad in design but they 
have lost their zest owing to repeated use. Examples are the console 
set of bowl and matching candlesticks appearing on many a dining 
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table; the round bowl of fruit centered over an embroidered doily; 
the clock on the mantel flanked by a pair of candlesticks; the inevitable 
ivy, book ends, and lamp combination on a library table. One could 
go on indefinitely—but the point is to try to create such beautiful, 
fresh arrangements of these familiar articles that they will seem new. 

The grouping of small objects should fit the room as a whole. You 
are not exhibiting still-life groups; rather you are trying to make your 
room charming and livable. Displaying every bridge prize and Christ¬ 
mas gift will not further this; do not put all your possessions on show. 
Ideally, every home should have some kind of small museum; here 
sentiment and association could run rampant, with places for family 
photographs, accumulations of travel, trophies, prizes, and gifts. 
Perhaps a large closet with ample shelf room would suffice for the 
average individual. But library tables, mantels, and open shelves are 
not showcases, and no interior can rise successfully above collections 
of unrelated keepsakes. 

Not All Accessories Are Permanent 

Another common error to be overcome is the idea that all one’s 
accessories are permanent. Why cannot lampshades, flower bowls, 
pictures, and figurines be discarded when they are out of style in the 
same unsentimental manner in which you discard hats and other cos¬ 
tume accessories? The details of house furnishing become as out¬ 
moded as do clothes; consequently high prices should not be paid for 
these temporary adornments. Just because you liked this painting in 
the room twenty-five years ago is no reason why it should please you 
there now. Change your accessories as you do your hat, and thus 
keep your home a living, flexible thing. 
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Accessories may tie the room together by adding to the large 
furniture group sparkling color and form; they should always be 
harmonious in color with the rest of the room. If raspberry red has 
been introduced in the draperies and upholstery, there might be lamps, 
prints, or flowers of the same color, but these need not be the same 
pieces year after year; different flower arrangements in varying con¬ 
tainers, one picture removed for a time and a mirror substituted, or 
fresh lamp shades will give renewed spirit to the room. 

Finding That Clever and Beautiful Object 

After you have made sure that the required accessories have been 
harmoniously planned, collect them from widely divergent sources 
for the sake of interest and flavor. Do not have them too correct or 
too authentic in period flavor; merely because the chair is Chippen¬ 
dale is no reason that lamp, book ends, and flower bowl must all have 
the Chippendale motif; yet they should express the same general 
theme. Keep within the mood of the room, but try for unexpected 
interest. Work for original combinations of period, nationality, and 
price. We saw a modern studio room in which were effectively com¬ 
bined tin mirrors from Mexico, a modem red lacquer table, a Chinese 
bowl, and a pair of old Russian candlesticks. 

Pairs are interesting, but be sure you do not buy whole matching 
sets of accessories. Purchase enough of one kind of color or texture 
to secure an effect, but avoid factory-made combinations, such as 
smokers’ set and sets of bedroom accessories for the dressing table. 
These give little interest to a room; for accessories must be selected 
individually and with the thought of their giving character and indi¬ 
viduality to the room. Try to obtain varying sizes of objects—some 


The studied flower arrangement would be out of harmony in the natui 
informality and easy hospitality of this room. Roland E, Coate, Arc. 
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large, some small, some tall, some short. Unless they differ in size and 
interest, when you come to place them together all your arrangements 
will be equally—and uninterestingly—alike. 

Where shall you look for accessories? Probably not where you 
bought the rest of your furnishings. Haunt out-of-the-way shops; buy 
odd pieces at different times and store them until you need them. 
Antique or old, family accessories will help the atmosphere of the place 
and give the new accessories added background. Vary their price and 
their periods, for extremes are often interesting. Do not be afraid of 
far-fetched mixtures in nationalities if your original theme will still 
predominate. 

Now let us consider those troublesome pictures. There is no set 
rule for hanging pictures; the eye-level idea is an outmoded fashion 
that had no basis in good design since fine interior decoration has 
no relation to a picture gallery. One does not come into the family 
living room to study isolated paintings. As a general rule, no painting, 
lamp, or bowl is more important than any other piece of house furnish¬ 
ing, and of itself deserves no special place of honor. Pictures, prints, 
and wall hangings usually look best if they are hung so that they relate 
definitely to some piece of furniture. They should always be a part of 
the group, never used merely to fill up “bare wall” between groups 
of furniture. 

A single painting with a generous mat beautifully proportioned 
may well be all the picture a room needs. But it must be hung with 
(closely related to) a principal piece of furniture in order to accentu¬ 
ate the center of interest in the room. If you have a number of small 
pictures with which to cope (and so many people do have framed photo¬ 
graphs of Yosemite or papa-catching-his-big-fish), we offer the only 


i this dining room collector’s pieces of china and an engaging combi- 
ation of antique chairs establishes the spirit of old-fashioned charm. 
ve Arden, Decorator. Maynard L . Parker photograph. 
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possible solution to this most difficult problem. First sort them into 
groups of similar types—all the photographs together, all the colored 
reproductions—then check the frames. Are they dingy, nondescript 
frames without beauty or character? Next decide where you might 
use one or all of these groups. This is the moment to be ruthless and 
eliminate any particularly valueless picture; in fact, entire groups, if 
you have the courage. However many remain, they must be hung as 
groups made up of one type of picture. Then if one group is to be 
hung, reframe it alike in moldings which are related to the color 
scheme of the room in which it is to be used; lastly hang the pictures 
in an orderly compact mass, related to a piece of furniture. A solid 
rectangle made up of family photographs matted in white and framed 
in narrow green molding might be hung in the privacy of an upstairs 
hall over a chest of drawers against a yellow-and-white striped wall 
paper. 

The Planned Effect 

Present-day trends in accessory arrangements are planned, studied 
compositions, made up of objects large enough to have an effect upon 
the room. If you have a number of tiny choice bits of porcelain they 
should be displayed as a collection, not as separate pieces scattered 
around the room. Ash trays are more functional if large and are more 
effective decoration. Fewer accessories of bolder design and larger size 
do much to create order in a room and increase its style. Certain 
groups may be more interesting than others, those near the principal 
piece of furniture either brighter in color, larger, or having more 
“conversational” value. Always some empty space should exist— 
whether it be on the wall or the table top. 
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A HOUSE without flowers seems as desolate as one without 
people, for flowers bring a living accent to the inanimate scene. 
Flowers and lamps seem to intensify the entire setting, and because 
of this flowers are more than a hit of nature brought indoors: they are 
the culmination of the entire decorative plan. 

Many who love flowers and take great pride in raising them forget 
that once they are taken indoors they become an element of interior 
decoration and must be in harmony with the design and the theme of 
the room. If your living room is a stylized design of silver, white, and 
midnight blue, your flower arrangements must be as studied as the 
room, both in color and in the shape of the whole; no casual or acci¬ 
dental collection of blossoms will be right. At all times and under all 
conditions the flowers are an integral part of the entire conception. 

The type of flower arrangement may picture the very spirit of 
your home, and their design will show your skill in the use of color 
and pattern ; for a flower arrangement is in itself a work of art as well as 
part of a larger design. It is a composition of colors, line directions, 
masses of foliage, and the dark and light pattern of blossoms. 
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In studying this element of house decoration, begin with the whole 
rather than with the detail. Consider your theme and visualize your 
general plan of design. The spirit of a garden room or a country home 
could not be materialized without a profusion of flowers, but a study 
or a formal town drawing room might require little or no aid from them 
in building up the picture; here theme would be the factor deter¬ 
mining the need for flowers. 

If the design of a room is bright with flowered chintz and collec¬ 
tions of colorful bibelots, it may not require the additional pattern of 
brilliant blossoms. But in a room of another design the color of a cer¬ 
tain flower may be the keynote from which the entire color scheme is 
developed. The two elements of theme and design will settle the ques¬ 
tion as to whether one does or does not require flowers. 

If both theme and design demand them, shall they be one enor¬ 
mous mass, pairs of identical bouquets, or numbers of small arrange¬ 
ments? If the interior is strong in color and vigorous in line, one 
arresting group will be more effective than many small bouquets; an 
impressive mass of hydrangeas on the piano, a white urn filled with 
calla lilies against a mirror, or a low basket of riotous autumn leaves, 
may strike the note of the room and be sufficient. 

Flowers for Design Emphasis 

Flowers are an invaluable factor in emphasizing the important 
parts of the room design—one can hold the attention upon dominant 
furniture groups by placing flowers at these focal points—for instance 
on a mantel, or on a coffee table before the sofa. Again, they may be 
distributed over the room as a part of a rhythmic color pattern. A red 
sofa at one end of the room may call for red roses at the opposite end; 
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a portrait contributing a strong note of yellow may require no repeti¬ 
tion of this color other than in flowers. 

We remember one cottage living room in which numbers of small 
prim bouquets were used as one would use a flowered chintz; pairs of 
them appeared on the mantel, on the mahogany bureau, on sofa end 
tables. The same bouquets were alternated with tiny porcelain figures 
on hanging shelves. Dotted over the room, they gave a charming 
sprightliness of design. The owner had planted her cutting garden 
with an old-fashioned mixture, and blossoms gathered at random were 
always demure little bouquets. 

With flowers, as in all problems of interior decoration, one tries to 
avoid the accidental and meaningless effect. No matter how beautiful 
the roses you grow, nor how large your dahlias, if they do not fill a 
specific need in the color plan they are a positive detriment to your 
rooms. The cutting garden had better include only those flowers suited 
in color, size, and kind to the room in which they will be used. 

The exquisite charm of flowers is often lost through indifferent 
or inartistic handling. Too many bouquets in a room destroy its calm 
and prevent enjoyment of the blossoms. An over large or too studied 
arrangement of them on a minor piece of furniture upsets the balance 
of the room. One beautiful flower arrangement, one fine painting, one 
good piece of sculpture may well be a joy, but the increase in satisfac¬ 
tion never corresponds with the increase in numbers. 

Flowers Express Mood of Room 

After one has decided upon the amount of flowers a room requires 
and where they shall be placed, there remains the problem of the in¬ 
dividual arrangement. The composition is influenced and limited by 
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the kind of flower, the size of the bouquet, the shape of the container, 
and greatly by the theme or mood to be expressed. If a living room is 
modern, one should use the bolder, more dramatic type of flowers, 
such as calla lilies, magnolias, birds of paradise, or the succulents— 
those forms which offer strong masses of solid color or odd and arrest¬ 
ing shapes. If the room is nonperiod, of comfortable and easy atmos¬ 
phere, zinnias and marigolds or any sturdy, simple flower will suit 
the mood. If one needs the quaint, choose pinks, mignonette, bache¬ 
lor’s-buttons, or phlox. For a drawing room of graceful elegance, the 
rose and the lily have the appropriate refinement. 

A studio may need autumn leaves, bitter-sweet, pussy willows, or 
a few iris; the little cottage will use nasturtiums, sweet peas, or petu¬ 
nias for the right mood. One soon realizes that each bloom has its own 
characteristic mood and that for every room there is a certain flower, 
or group of flowers which is right. 

Scale of Flowers Related to Room 

The choice of the particular blossom will be limited by other fac¬ 
tors as well as by the theme. The size of the room may either prohibit 
or necessitate certain flower forms. A theme of old-fashioned charm 
may be expressed in the tiny cottage or in the spacious mansion. For¬ 
get-me-nots and Cecile Brunner roses would suit the first and be lost 
in the second; for the latter, delphinium and long-stemmed roses 
would be in scale. The scale of the blossom and the scale of the whole 
bouquet must be in harmony with the size of the room. Suppose a 
room design needs only one large bouquet—for a Spanish hall a mass 
of flowers four feet across might be required; but in a small apartment 
a large arrangement might be only three tall lilies. 
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Style of Arranging Suggests Theme 

Not only the flower itself, but the composition or design of the 
bouquet must be related to the theme of the room. There are a number 
of well-defined styles of composition: The classic formal style with 
symmetrical contour; the informal arrangement of irregular and un¬ 
balanced silhouette; the stylized modem version of almost geometric 
shape; the Japanese arrangement of unsymmetrical but studied line 
design. 

The Formal Flower Arrangement 

The symmetrical design—the classic style—combines a gracious 
dignity of contour with a subtle variety of color and form within its 
controlled silhouette. Such are the Eighteenth-Century designs made 
up of roses, lilies, daisies, grasses, and small fruits. They bring to a 
room dignity, poise, distinction, and graciousness. The same form 
made up of small, old-fashioned flowers will be prim, quaint, and 
demure and yet possess dignity. If composed of large flower forms, 
this style becomes very impressive; if high and slender, it will have 
grace, delicacy, and elegance; if low and plump, it may be almost 
humorous. 

The Informal, Careless Arrangement 

The unsymmetrical flower arrangement is correct for the informal 
room. Arranged with seeming carelessness as if growing naturally 
from the container and often made up of just one type of blossom, 
this style is the least sophisticated of any. It has an easy, straight¬ 
forward, and wholesome effect upon the room. In numbers of homes 
this is the style most suited to the casual mood of the rooms; it brings 
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the feeling of the garden indoors and adds sparkle of color to the design 
without going into more formal arranging suited to more stylized 
homes. 

Stylized Modern Use of Flowers 

Modem decorators have created a new type of flower arrangement 
with less emphasis upon the grace of the flower and more upon the 
complete design of container and blossoms as an abstract decorative 
form. The characteristics of the flower are ignored, and its blossoms 
are used as controlled masses of color. Thus bright pink carnation 
heads may be placed in a solid mass in the center of a white plate, or 
orange calendulas may be crowded compactly into the mouth of a 
modern square container. 

The Japanese Arrangement 

The Japanese arrangement, with its exquisite balance of unsym- 
metrical forms needs the most simplified background. It is not a mere 
note in the decorative scheme but a pictorial composition of such 
restraint and perfection as to demand a place of honor in the room. 
Yet, beautiful as such groupings are, they seldom suit the average 
home where multiplicity of ornament and brilliancy of color over¬ 
power the subtlety of their design. 

Using Only One Variety of Flower 

The design of the individual bouquet may range from a single 
bloom, used alone, to a varied surface pattern of many floral forms. 
The rose, of exquisite texture and graceful stem, is the flower most 
happily employed as a single specimen; but any single blossom has 
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little or no effect upon a room; therefore it must be utilized only as a 
fragile and rather ineffectual incident in a delicately furnished room. 

The mass of flowers made up of one variety and one color is a com¬ 
mon arrangement. It is least difficult to compose and is extremely 
effective because of its simplicity. In both informal and highly sophis¬ 
ticated rooms its bold color note is an asset. Nasturtiums, geraniums, 
calendulas, gladioli, stocks, or anemones are always interesting as 
gorgeous splashes of a single color. This style of arrangement is 
helped by a certain amount of the flower’s own foliage. In such a 
grouping one should avoid a symmetrical outline, using instead one 
large mass of irregular shape with subordinate and lesser sprays. 

Flowering-fruit branches are beautiful when used alone. The few 
branches must be selected for their beauty of pattern and always placed 
with an eye to the dominant and subordinate line of both stem and mass 
of blossom. Water lilies, magnolias, camellias, and gardenias are other 
flowers often used alone. The alabaster texture of their petals and the 
contrast of pale blossom to glossy dark leaf are so exquisite as to need 
no accent of contrast. 

Plants of angular growth, such as the gladiolus, chrysanthemum, 
delphinium, stock, and Canterbury bell, require considerable maneu¬ 
vering to overcome their stiffness. The stems should be cut in different 
lengths, a number of blossoms massed to give one dominant group 
and other sprays placed so as to avoid too symmetrical a design. 

This type of flower requires a well-designed, irregular contour to 
overcome the monotony of the flower form. Another type of bloom of 
more graceful stem, such as the petunia, nasturtium, or verbena is 
more easily arranged because the vine-like growth gives a flowing 
grace of design. 
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Arranging a Variety of Flower Forms 

So much for the one-flower arrangement. A second style of com¬ 
position mingles flowers of rather uniform size in a lively surface pat¬ 
tern of varying forms and colors. Small red poppies, bachelor’s-but¬ 
tons, and wild oats; lacquer-red Transvaal daisies, yellow Iceland pop¬ 
pies, and white cosmos; or pink gypsophila, scabiosa, and purple sal- 
piglossis—these and many other combinations may be grouped in 
rather symmetrical masses of delicate and lively pattern. 

If a greater variety of flower form is used, one flower must dom¬ 
inate; the arrangement becomes more imposing as the forms increase 
in size. Made up of long-stemmed roses, Easter lilies, and stock, or in 
a warm color harmony of bronze chrysanthemums, orange and red 
dahlias, tiger lilies, and yellow Iceland poppies, such groupings con¬ 
tinue the close color harmony and open pattern of the smaller bouquet. 
In this style of greater variety, tiny flowers, grasses, seed pods, and 
various foliage leaves may be used to bridge the gap between the 
blossoms. 

Combinations of contrasting shapes of flowers give still another 
style of design. A feathery or delicately branching type put with a 
mass of more compact flower form will appeal through contrast. Sel¬ 
dom symmetrical in contour, the beauty of this style lies in well-pro¬ 
portioned, well-related, large areas of opposing interest. Feathery 
pink cosmos as background for a large, dominant, and well-propor¬ 
tioned mass of magenta geraniums with their sturdy round leaves; 
airy yellow and brown calliopsis contrasted with a shaggy mass of 
maroon chrysanthemums; graceful sprays of rosy fuchsia with masses 
of deep purple petunias—any such combination harmonizing in color 
and contrasting in shape will do. 
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Three flower forms may be used in these massed arrangements, 
provided there is harmony of color and dominance of one flower over 
the other two. One might combine: a heavy mass of petunias with 
lighter sprays of salpiglossis and two or three deep red roses tucked in 
at the base; masses of deep red anemones with some stalks of purple 
lupine and a few rose-red pentstemon; large clusters of lavender lilac 
with white larkspur and a few pink roses; or cyclamen blossoms, pur¬ 
ple pansies, and violets. One could go on painting pictures with flow¬ 
ers indefinitely, observing the same restrictions as does the artist— 
beautifully proportioned masses, color harmony, and subordination 
of lesser flowers or branches to the principal mass. 

The Containers 

As one studies the different styles of arrangements, one begins to 
realize the importance of the container. It is half the picture. Sup¬ 
porting, directing, restraining, it plays an inglorious but essential 
part. Why are people so unkind to their flowers? There should be 
width at the top of the vase to allow the blossoms to spring from it in 
graceful lines; they should not be forced upward in an angular, ver¬ 
tical direction unless one is designing a modern skyscraper style. The 
too-small opening holding the blossoms in a tight mass is decidedly 
unpleasant. All urn shapes, flaring at the top, are particularly easy on 
flowers. Deep howls and wide-mouthed pitchers adapt themselves well 
to various arrangements. 

It is evident that the container should be subordinate to the flow¬ 
ers. White, crystal, pewter, and silver are usually safe in their lack 
of color; but to use a strong color is more entertaining. With brilliant 
flowers, the container must be a part of the color harmony, such as a 
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yellow bowl and orange marigolds, blue vase and lavender lupine, tur¬ 
quoise plate with lemon-yellow lilies, wine-red bowl with magenta and 
pink zinnias. Green, repeating the color of the foliage, is unobtrusive 
and safe. A vase patterned or decorated to the extent that it will 
detract from the flowers should never be used. 

The Theme Limits Style of Container 

The theme and design of the room set the style of the container; 
therefore it is best to buy those pieces which are exactly in the spirit 
of the room and in harmony with the permanent color scheme and use 
them until the entire plan of decoration is changed. No piece, more¬ 
over, should be transferred from the place for which it was intended— 
the gay little orange bowl so effective in the yellow breakfast room will 
be very sad in a formal gold-and-white drawing room. 

Neither flowers nor container can be expected to establish, un¬ 
aided, the mood of a room; but they most decidedly contribute to it. 
The choice of flower and of container and the style of their composi¬ 
tion create a distinguishable mood which should be of great value to 
the homemaker in completing a theme. The white urn with its sym¬ 
metrical bouquet of yellow roses, white lilies, and pale blue delphin¬ 
ium belongs to the room of refined and delicate elegance, a room of 
mahogany, satins, and crystal. The coarse red clay jug of roadside 
daisies is perfect in a sturdy peasant setting. A pewter porringer with 
bright red geraniums, gay yet prim, is right for the table of a little 
white cottage. Simple sprays of goldenrod in a brass jug, or autumn 
leaves in a copper kettle have a mellow simplicity in harmony with 
an unaffected, craftsmanlike room. The Renaissance setting will need 
an opulence of form in flower and container, whereas a modem setting 
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demands restraint of shape in both. So evident is this quality of mood 
that no one would combine orchids and sunflowers or use an Indian 
pot for hot-house roses or place gardenias on an Early American brick 
hearth. 

Containers Primarily Functional 

Never confuse flower containers with the objets d’art which are a 
permanent part of room decoration. Flower containers should be out 
of sight when not engaged in the business of holding flowers. Plan to 
have at least one shelf or one closet in which they may be stored when 
not in use; if it is possible, build into a new home a tiny room for the 
routine of arranging flowers. It should be equipped with shelves, 
small sink, working area, and plenty of stem-holding contrivances. 

Speaking of these holders reminds one of the difficulty in maneu¬ 
vering those which hold the flowers stiffly erect; the Japanese iron 
turtle and frog, modern pottery holders, and a great variety of new wire 
shapes are good because the holes are so placed that the stems may be 
spread. 

The Cutting Garden 

Plant your cutting garden with those flowers you will want to use 
indoors; then you will have the colors and kinds of flowers suited to 
your rooms. This seems only sensible; yet so many cutting gardens 
contain the entire range of the season’s plant material, when only a 
limited variety will be needed indoors. For those who do not have a 
garden and must depend upon the florist, the household budget should 
include an allotment for this purpose. It may be great or small, de¬ 
pending upon the need for flowers in the home and also upon the 
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vicinity in which one lives. A dollar spent in California will buy a pro¬ 
fusion of blossoms; but the same is not true in New York City. Recog¬ 
nizing the limits of the budget, it will be wise to avoid those styles of 
furnishing which require a lavish use of flowers if the cost of the latter 
is prohibitive. 

If at times you must rely upon the florist’s product, make allow¬ 
ance for its weaknesses—stems all of one length, carrying one flower 
only, with little foliage. Considerable manipulation of the blossoms is 
necessary in working with such uniform material; stems need to be 
varied in length, bent into graceful line, and foliage added (the flow¬ 
ers’ own foliage if possible, avoiding asparagus fern at all costs). In 
order to add a few blossoms of a contrasting flower, one must buy an 
entire bunch of that variety! 

All these are great handicaps. From your own garden, you can 
compose easily—choosing some long stems, some short, some large 
clusters of blossoms, a few buds, sprays of leaves, a flower or two of 
contrasting color. Material gathered in this manner will require much 
less skill in arranging than will the florist’s product. 

Flowers a Part of Total Plan of Room 

It is said that all art limits one; for where a design is harmonious, 
it implies that all other colors, shapes, and lines are wrong, and so 
have been discarded. What is omitted is often the test of the designer 
since without such restraint or control there can be no beauty. So, 
although you love all growing tilings, plan to cut only those flowers, 
buy only those containers, and arrange only those bouquets which 
shall be in harmony with the design and the theme of your home. 
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Setting — (food Swouyd jfo 

DEFINITE purpose governs both the choice of materials for the 
table and their arrangement. The problem is one of presenting the 
food in an appetizing manner, of making the very appearance of the 
table an incentive to dine, for when you set a table you are not creat¬ 
ing impersonal still-life groups composed of china, glass, and linen. 
Of course an attractive picture is vital, but the main objective is to 
provide a background for food which will enhance its invitation. Be¬ 
cause of an appropriate setting, salads should seem more refreshing, 
steaks juicier, desserts more appetizing. The entire room should be 
treated in such a way as to stimulate the appetite; and the furnishings 
of the room should be subordinate to the table when it is laid. 

For this reason certain colors are more satisfactory than others. 
Enlivening hues, such as yellow, cream, green, and white are defi¬ 
nitely refreshing; these will always be successful backgrounds for 
food, and at the same time will have an exhilarating effect upon the 
family and guests. None of the dark values do as much for the appear¬ 
ance of foodstuffs as do the lighter shades. Purple, dark blue, brown, 
and dark red may be used; but they should seldom appear in direct 
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contact with the food. Probably purple does the least to inspire con¬ 
viviality; a lamb chop on a purple plate becomes wan and gray, and 
coffee in amethyst cups takes on a sickly cast. When deep blue and 
ruby red are used, they are generally combined with white to give a 
clear, fresh accent to the dark color. 

Eating Equipment 

The materials of first importance in the table picture are china 
and linen, with glass and silver as the accessories. If you plan to have 
only one set of silver, its quality should imply that it is a permanent 
part of the picture. But within the limitations of commercial table 
silver there is still opportunity for variety both of fine design and of 
period style. Do not select a nondescript design. If you need richness 
of effect, choose a style that is heavy, elaborately and closely pat¬ 
terned, and probably of high relief—frankly a massive, ornate, and 
vigorous design. However, unless your house demands this lavishness, 
it is better to select a less ornate pattern. 

The contour of each piece should be a clear-cut, positive form; 
the little decoration there is should be concentrated at the tip or base; 
straggling, meaningless ornament spread over the entire surface 
should be avoided. Contrast of plain spaces and compact decoration 
forms the best design. 

Since all conventional cutlery is silver, you cannot express all 
themes in this one element of table setting; for if it were carried to a 
logical conclusion the Renaissance setting would call for a service of 
gold plate, with fingers used in place of forks; the Early English 
theme would need only wooden trenchers; and an ultra-modern scene 
would have utensils of the new alloys in shapes which might vary 
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This combination of kitchen and dining area proves that charm and sar 
tation are not essentially antagonistic. Maynard L. Parker photograp 







































from the conventional forms. Silver has been accepted as the con¬ 
ventional material, and all one can do is select a pattern to harmonize 
with the theme. Use sturdy simple shapes for primitive or provincial 
moods, refined and slender designs for more elegant themes, repro¬ 
ductions of correct period styles where they correspond to the period 
of the interior architecture, and odd designs of unusual materials if 
you wish the informal or unusual setting. 

Glassware 

The acceptance of glassware as a part of every table setting is 
another limitation in the expression of a theme. Its characteristics— 
delicacy, transparency, and fragility—suit certain styles of decoration 
and make it quite foreign to others; but we use this medium with all 
styles. For a primitive Indian table setting, glass would be an anach¬ 
ronism; but on a modem table the entire service, even the table top, 
might be of this material. The finest cut crystal would epitomize 
Eighteenth-Century elegance; but coarse pottery beakers had better 
be substituted for glass in the primitive Mexican theme, and tin cups 
could be used in the mountain cabin. 

Table Covers 

In contrast to the limitations of silver and glass is the endless 
variety of textiles and china. Not so long ago the white damask cloth 
with a set of Haviland china was the acme of what a well-dressed table 
should wear; today the heavy white damask is used only for a studied 
effect of conservative dignity. It has been supplanted by more in¬ 
formal or frankly decorative coverings to the extent that almost any 
textile may grace the table top if it conforms to the decorative scheme 


ne of the living areas may be as gay and glamorous as this game room. 
oland Coate, Architect. 
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of the house. One wonders why we limited ourselves to white damask 
for so many years. 

In the modern room, glass, mirror, chromium, tin, linoleum, and 
painted or polished wood may take the place of the cloth. Mats of tin, 
raffia, bamboo, or lahala from the Hawaiian Islands are both enter¬ 
taining and practical. Any and all textiles are finding their way to the 
table; dress fabrics, such as satins, linens, organdies, and the coarser 
weaves of cotton, as well as many upholstering fabrics, are now being 
used to give variety and originality to the table setting. They bring a 
freshness to the picture and often develop a mood that no conven¬ 
tional damask can. 

Color, too, has replaced the conservative white to a point where 
today an all-white setting is effective because of its very rarity. Since 
all house furnishing accessories, including the table equipment, are 
subject to fashion’s changes, certain colors and designs rise and wane 
in popularity; but it is doubtful whether we shall ever return to the 
drabness of the neutral table once we have experienced the thrill of 
greater originality. 

The first appearance of any color upon the table was charming 
but timid. Delicate shades of flesh or yellow linen were used with 
matching glassware; but this soon developed into a richer and more 
powerful use of color. 

Many of the modern settings employ vigorous hues such as brown, 
orange, red, and blue, and extreme contrasts of dark and light, making 
the table as studied a pictorial composition as a painting. These 
extreme fashions of stylized design are beyond the ability of the un¬ 
trained person, nor are they suited to the average home. Often such 
studied settings are not as satisfactory “in action” as they are in their 
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undisturbed pictorial arrangement; yet they are beautiful and orig¬ 
inal, and should stimulate to greater daring on one’s own less preten¬ 
tious table. 

Great Variety of China 

And the china! Who can resist its temptations? The china 
department of a store rivals the beauties of an art gallery. The varie¬ 
ties of texture, weight, color, and design seem endless. The difficulty 
lies in making a choice from such an abundance of intriguing mate¬ 
rial, This issue may be evaded by using not one set but parts of many. 
The only limitation to one’s selections is that they shall be harmonious 
in color and shall retain, and be restrained to, the mood of the home. 

In place of a set of dishes of uniform design appearing from soup 
to dessert, the table may now be a picture changing with every 
course, glass for one, plain-colored china for another, and patterned 
for a third, adding visual interest to even the most delectable food. 
Three different sets of dinner plates, with silver platter and vegetable 
dish, may be the basis for three entirely different table pictures; a 
dozen plates are so inexpensive that their cost should not prohibit this 
little variety in the presentation of food. 

It is more interesting to serve each course upon different china 
which harmonizes with the treatment of the room than to have every 
course served in dishes which monotonously repeat the same design. 
Service plates, salad plates, dinner plates, dessert plates—each may 
be a variation in which the center treatment of the table is the unify¬ 
ing note. It is entirely unnecessary to buy a hundred-piece set when 
dinner plates and bread-and-butter plates alone will create the illusion 
of a service of one pattern. 
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Establish the Color Scheme 

The center decorations establish the color scheme for the meal, 
and each course in its service may repeat or vary this note in infinite 
ways. Let us jot down a few suggestions: Dark oak background of 
table top, large brass tray of oranges, tangerines, and purple grapes, 
tall copper-colored candles in yellow pottery holders, and heavy amber 
goblets would establish a color theme; persimmon salad on amber 
glass plates, soup in lacquer-red Chinese bowls, meat course on tur¬ 
quoise plates—a bit of relief from the yellow—and dessert in odd lit¬ 
tle Italian yellow bowls would, in turn, harmonize with the center 
treatment and yet give new zest to each course. 

A white cloth barred with navy-blue bands and a pewter bowl of 
brilliant vermilion geraniums could be the beginning of another table 
setting. With this one might use pewter plates and blue goblets, or 
white plates and red goblets; hobnail glass plates with goblets to 
match would be interesting only if the food gave color—here a tomato 
salad or soup in red-lacquer bowls would add the needed touch. A 
cover of yellow plaid gingham with yellow pottery plates, pale water- 
green Mexican glass, and a flat centerpiece of white Shasta daisies 
would be a cheerful table picture. Hyacinth-blue linen cloth with 
white china and a few water lilies floating in a pewter platter between 
tall white candles would be a refreshing sight on a hot summer eve¬ 
ning. White lilacs reflected in the dark polished table, with white 
candles and clear green glass, would be effective. 

Jade candles in low white holders, with diminutive and compact 
bouquets of bright pink carnations used with gray linen mats and crys¬ 
tal plates; brown linen cloth, coarse ivory pottery plates, ivory pottery 
mugs, a low wooden bowl filled with August wildflowers; white cornu- 
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copias of trailing lavender sweet peas, pale green linen cloth, white 
china, and amethyst glass—any one of these would create a mood and 
paint a picture. These are merely a few sketchy ideas; your own china 
and table ornaments will suggest many combinations of unusual effects 
and great personal interest. 

The Centerpiece 

A bowl of flowers occupying the center of the table is not essential. 
A seven-branched candlestick used without flowers or supported by 
two low small-flower arrangements is interesting; pairs of low candle¬ 
sticks or candelabra may be set together and encircled by low curving 
dishes of flowers; or the center of the table may be left bare and four 
small flower containers be placed at the corners. Some like to employ 
compositions of objets d’art for the centerpiece, such as porcelain fig¬ 
ures, crystal trees, silver birds and animals—any amusing or beautiful 
little object may be used in a decorative group often combined with a 
few flowers. 

If the seating plan permits, the covers might be placed at one side 
only and the decorations arranged facing the guests; there is no hard 
and fast rule that the table be symmetrically arranged. Peasant 
bowls of field flowers with coarse linen mats and peasant pottery are 
particularly interesting when set in an unsymmetrical and informal 
fashion. 

Selecting China 

When one sees all the different patterns of china, it is hard to con¬ 
trol the desire to accumulate dishes and dishes—and more dishes. But 
practice restraint, because whatever you select as the keynote of your 
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plan, be it white Wedgewood, a landscape-patterned Spode, a strong 
modem design, a local colored pottery, a gay-flowered Italian ware, 
or blue-and-white willow, will establish your color scheme and the 
mood or theme of your table decoration. 

Patterned china will need a restrained center decoration; in this 
case many flowers will probably be superfluous; flowers must either 
be strong enough to dominate the china (such as orange calendulas 
with yellow Italian china, or red poppies with blue-and-white willow- 
ware), or the flower decoration must be subordinated to the bolder 
china. In the latter case, white or very pale blooms may be used 
safely; they will not compete with the stronger-colored china, nor 
will small compact bouquets of a single color conflict with the pattern 
of richly ornamented dinnerware. In either instance the table must 
show a goodly amount of quiet, unadorned background area. 

If the budget is small it will be wise to decide upon a limited color 
range and to buy a number of sets of plates harmonizing with a single 
color scheme. A set of yellow, of green, and of orange plates, together 
with amber and green goblets, and a variety of centerpieces (such as 
one low yellow bowl, one graceful green glass urn, and a pair of mod¬ 
ern white pottery flower holders) would give one plenty of variation. 
With this assortment a great many combinations may be made, each 
offering a new table picture. But if the budget permits more, it will 
be practical to have one harmonizing group of dishes for luncheon 
and breakfast and an entirely different group for the more formal 
meals. 

The fundamental theory of fine design holds true here as it does 
elsewhere—enough of one color to preserve the unity of the picture, 
with a sufficient amount of another color or pattern to give accent and 
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relieve monotony. White goes well with many plans. A patterned 
china of strong design is helped by the contrast of certain pieces in 
plain white; red glass will probably need white plates if used upon a 
blue- or red-and-white checked cloth. Yellow-patterned Quimper may 
be combined with unomamented yellow ware. 

The Table Setting Is a Design 

The etiquette of table service is established; if your type of living 
demands the conventional service, follow it punctiliously; but should 
your style of home permit informal dining, a greater originality in table 
arrangement will be permissible and you may use any manner of serv¬ 
ing food that is convenient and interesting. 

Generally the table is most decorative if it follows an ordered 
structural design, with plates, goblets, silver, and napkins forming a 
severe border design around the edge and plenty of space between this 
border and the center decoration. A cluttered table, on which all 
available space is filled with dishes of pickles, jelly, gravy, and bread 
and every cover is surrounded by a cluster of little bird-bathtubs of 
stewed corn and cole slaw, will neither be effective in design nor pre¬ 
sent an appetizing display of food. The compartment dish, holding 
two or three condiments, is a successful way of serving these additions 
to the meal, eliminating the confusion of many small dishes. 

Whatever the individual cover may be, it is best to repeat it ex¬ 
actly. To set each cover a different color or intermingle different 
colors in accidental patterns never results in a unified table picture. 
What a pity manufacturers will make up those sets of glassware each 
piece a different color; to control and organize the design of the table 
is difficult enough without six different colors! 
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Table Appointments Conform to the Theme 

In addition to beautiful color and well-spaced arrangement, there 
is also the problem of selecting the type of table appointments which 
will conform to the theme of the entire house. The choice of theme 
for an average home probably falls within few accepted styles: the 
greater richness of the Renaissance; the restrained elegance of the 
Eighteenth Century; the more primitive peasant feeling; the quaint; 
and the modern, which makes use of new and unusual textures. A 
setting of great magnificence in a grand home might have dark walls, 
marble floors, and massive carved furniture. With this, a table cover 
of old wine-red Italian damask, gold plates, amber glass, or golden gob¬ 
lets would be effective. A center decoration of deep red and copper- 
colored fruits and flowers with carved and gilded candelabra would 
complete a composition of magnificent drama. 

Few are interested in the lavishness of such a theme as compared 
to the many who wish to achieve a more delicate air of elegance. A 
bare, polished mahogany table, a lustrous white damask cloth, or even 
a satin cover in some delicate color would be in the theme of a lighter 
room. Upon such covers one could use the most exquisite crystal and 
shell-like china; these might be white against dark polished wood, or 
Wedgewood blue upon a peach satin cloth. The many interesting 
landscape-patterned wares are charming but a bit more informal than 
the undecorated styles. Lilies and roses—the aristocrats of flowerdom 
—and crystal or silver candelabra are in harmony with these appoint¬ 
ments. 

The heavy clay pottery sets are admirably suited to provincial 
houses of a more primitive theme and may be employed on bare tables 
or on coarse mats. Since this ware comes in many strong colors, it is 
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entertaining to build up varied harmonies of peasant-like brightness. 
The wooden bowls and plates, the brown Mexican casseroles and flat 
baking dishes, and the wooden-handled knives and forks give an inter¬ 
esting diversity to this type of setting. 

Into any of these general styles an odd bit of color or an unusual 
container may be introduced to give greater individuality. Any clever 
and original touch will add variety to the foundation color or design. 
Those Chinese dishes lined with jade, yellow, or orchid; the lacquered 
bowls; the red clay casseroles and platters from Mexico; the many 
American-made potteries; the spun aluminum; the wooden bowls; the 
baskets—all have a charm of their own and play a useful part in lend¬ 
ing interest to the table. 

The Place to Be Clever 

A certain lightness of spirit is not amiss in house furnishing. If 
one is dining foreign ambassadors, this spirit had better be controlled; 
but for the family and friends, a gay and unexpected touch, be it an 
original use of color, an odd set of plates, a clever service of some 
hackneyed food, or a smart center arrangement, will give zest to a 
meal. 

Beautiful—even daring—color harmony 
Simplicity and restraint in arrangement 
An original manner of serving when it is permissible 

These are the general rules by which one creates a tempting back¬ 
ground for even the most prosaic food. 
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'Wtd Oftc IRtxwt Suffice ? 

'^C SUPPOSE you have decided you need more space for living as 
distinct from the eating, sleeping, and cooking areas. You must de¬ 
termine the specific family activities for which that space is to provide. 
The size of the family, their ages, and their tastes will govern this. 
There are many possible uses for this living area; it may be library, 
drawing room, lounge, sitting room, card room, game room, sunroom, 
children’s study, playroom, nursery, garden room, hobby room, stu¬ 
dio, shop—in fact, a room for any purpose other than eating and 
sleeping is a part of the living area. Your own personal manner of 
living will determine the number of such living areas you need, as 
well as the uses to which each will be put. 

At least two areas of this type seem essential. They should be 
located where each will best serve its purpose—-away from the street 
and from busy parts of the house if quiet is essential, easy of access 
to the kitchen if they are to be used for entertaining. 

The average family of man, wife, and two children would find 
conditions more harmonious if there could be at least two living rooms 
in addition to those required for eating and sleeping. Differing ages. 
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if not varying tastes and temperaments, would suggest that the activi¬ 
ties of the four could not be accommodated within the walls of one 
room without some inconvenience to one another. Many an average 
family might plan to retain the customary living room and add a sec¬ 
ond room for some more specific use, such as a study dedicated to 
father or a room devoted only to games. 

Others would prefer one impersonal and formal living room, with 
a second more secluded and comfortable. It is quite probable that 
certain families might not require the conventional living room but 
instead would like two rooms designed for definite purposes—as in 
a country house, where one room might be a lounge and game room 
and another a garden room. 

Whatever the purpose of such a special room, in its decoration 
the fundamentals of design hold true: harmony and variety of color 
and of general style of decoration, with a dominant center of attention 
balanced by subordinate areas of color, form, and pattern. 

Perhaps your family needs a library. No one knows who devel¬ 
oped the conventional library of musty dimness and drab color; but 
surely any departure from this stereotyped style is entirely satisfac¬ 
tory, provided the design of the furnishings is not so stimulating as to 
become distracting, for the study is planned to create an atmosphere 
of restful invitation. It is important that the colors be warm: cream, 
yellow, gold, mustard, beige, brown, warm green, soft pinks and 
corals, and terra cotta—all such hues are inviting and friendly, and 
so are better in this room than colder blues, greens, and purples. It is 
possible to build a beautiful harmony with the cooler hues if the room 
has plenty of warm sunshine or a dominant warm note in its decora¬ 
tion, such as an orange carpet in a room of gray walls. 
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One would like to have books lining the walls from floor to ceil¬ 
ing, for there is no more interesting decoration for a library than books 
massed over large wall areas. If your collection will not result in large 
surfaces of books, build shelves from the top of the chair rail to the 
ceiling on either side of a fireplace, or use two masses of shelves be¬ 
tween three tall windows, and in this way achieve the effect of a wall 
of books. 

Remember to warn the builders to leave very little space between 
the tops of the books and the shelf above, so that you may have a 
solid pattern of books rather than openly spaced shelves. Moreover, 
no glass doors. If the shelves are on either side of a window, a seat 
might be built below the window, or the space could be used for cup¬ 
boards, with the wide sill an interesting place for flowers or plants— 
or you! 

If you use warm colors, low, comfortable chairs, well-placed read¬ 
ing lamps, and generous tables for magazines and reference books, 
the room will appear comfortable as well as be comfortable. A fire¬ 
place is essential in this picture—a real fireplace and a glowing fire. 

A simple cottage style of furnishing would give charm and quaint¬ 
ness to a study, with a wide brick hearth and broad fireplace, painted 
white, filling one end of the room and a wall of books over low white 
cupboards at the opposite end. A third wall might be almost a con¬ 
tinuous mass of low casement windows, near which could stand a 
simple gate-leg table and two comfortable chintz-covered chairs. Op¬ 
posite these a fine mahogany secretary might be grouped with a lamp, 
a book table, and a comfortable writing chair. With a chair or two 
near the fire, this should be a most inviting place in which to read. 

A combination of study and dining room would make a most 
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practical double-duty room if one’s dining could be done informally; 
it would need the privacy of a study and so should be separated from 
the living room by more than an open archway; beyond that one 
requirement it might be furnished in the same way as any study. If a 
chest, a tall cupboard, or open shelves would house the dishes, the 
library table could serve as a dining table, and comfortable armchairs 
would do for either reading or dining. 

It is possible that you may have to convert one of the extra bed¬ 
rooms into a study; since there would be no fireplace, some architec¬ 
tural interest would be needed as a substitute. If the room has a group 
of broad, low windows, these would serve as the center of interest. 
Build out the entire wall with shelves running above, below, and at 
the sides of the windows, giving the room the bookish appearance you 
want. The fundamentals in such a room are books—masses of books 
—inviting colors, comfortable chairs, lights which fulfill their func¬ 
tion, and a minimum of embellishment. 

Rather than this second room for study you may decide to have a 
drawing room where you can give teas and receive formal calls. Such 
a room requires a certain elegant conventionality with no pandering 
to thoughts of comfort; this is the place in which to use the most 
sophisticated color combinations and the most exquisite furniture and 
accessories. For a blond hostess the walls could be of hyacinth blue, 
with cream-white woodwork and delicate classical detail on doors and 
mantel. The fireplace might be small, with mirror glass reaching from 
mantel to ceiling. 

The room could be carpeted in cream, and the tall windows treated 
with two colors—lengths of white and of gray silk—draped in rhyth¬ 
mic lines over crystal tiebacks. The fragile curves of Louis Fifteenth 
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Rag rugs, antique drum table, and furniture upholstered in Early Ame: 
can quilts all contribute to the charming individuality of this living rooi 
Eve Arden, Decorator, Maynard L, Parker photograph. 
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sofas and chairs or the more severe lines of Directoire pieces would be 
in harmony. They might be white or faded gilt, covered with peach 
moire. Delicate little gilded tables, a pair of slender gray commodes, 
a crystal chandelier, fragile porcelain figures or crystal ornaments on 
the mantel, a row of miniatures mounted on ivory frames—all this 
should produce a flattering background. 

An intimate boudoir might have this same elegance, although re¬ 
flecting the more personal tastes of its occupant and providing for 
feminine ideas of comfort. It could have off-white walls and white 
woodwork lined with gilt, a small yellow marble fireplace, and rich 
yellow taffeta draperies caught back by elaborate gilded metal hold¬ 
ers. A pair of French bergeres covered with deep saffron velvet, a 
chaise longue in white moire, and some slender little armchairs in tur¬ 
quoise damask would be delicate and feminine; a Louis Fifteenth desk 
and a pair of commodes in pale fruitwood would give a friendly note 
of color. A gray carpet, pale yellow lamps, and gilded candelabra on 
the mantel would complete this formal yet delicate room. 

If the second living room is to be a game room, it should have a 
gay, informal, brilliant theme rather than an elegant or restful mood; 
here would be the place for the most stimulating color harmonies. The 
decorator finds it difficult to handle the equipment of such a room— 
billiard tables and cue racks are as uninteresting as ever. The only 
remedy is large areas of strong color holding such pieces down by a 
vigorous color plan. Lemon-yellow walls, black linoleum floor, black 
billiard table covered with bright green felt, and severe emerald green 
draperies might do it. Or the billiard table might be painted white to 
offset its bright green cover. The walls could be cocoa brown and the 
woodwork white. Two large soft sofas covered with brown-and-white 


in informal placing of the piano and the combination of ruffled chintz 
dth severe pieces gives this room its individuality. Maynard L. Parker 
hotograph. 
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striped fabric, a pair of overstuffed chairs upholstered in white and 
hound in brown, and four small card-table chairs in white with green 
seats would establish the color scheme. 

An orange-vermilion bar lined with white and stocked with bright 
green glasses, and wide-matted water colors of sepia, grass green, and 
orange would make a room vigorous and masculine, yet not too heavy 
to be the scene of gaiety. Would it be sacrilege to paint the cues 
vermilion ? 

If the game room is to be a card room, the card table and four 
chairs would be the dominant furniture group. This could be assem¬ 
bled to suit one’s own theme, provided the chairs were very comfort¬ 
able and of the correct height in relation to the table. In one home the 
small unused breakfast room was converted into a card room. The 
built-in buffet was used as a bar, and rows of glasses and amusing bot¬ 
tles and decanters were arranged upon the shelves. The room was 
papered in a gay modem plaid of bright pink and white; its woodwork 
was painted white and the ceiling crude pink; a small overstuffed love 
seat against the only window was covered in the same pink, while the 
card group was done entirely in white. In using such vivid color in so 
small a room, it would be difficult to add a third color; in fact, the only 
possibility would have been a floor of navy blue, with the love seat 
covered in the same color. 

In another home one living room was developed in a theme of 
quiet dignity and furnished in tones of brown and restful green; into 
a second living room went the upright piano, the radio, a card group, 
and plenty of comfortable lounging chairs. Since it was a second-story 
room with windows across one sunny side, it was ideally designed for 
informal living. The piano was treated in a clever way; it was painted 
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grayed turquoise, and centered against a short end-wall; above and on 
both sides of the instrument cupboards and open shelves were built 
out flush with it; all the woodwork was painted the same grayed tur¬ 
quoise. The result was a wall of attractive color with the difficult 
upright piano fairly well concealed. The three remaining walls and 
the ceiling were a pale lemon yellow. Easy chairs of inexpensive wil¬ 
low, painted white and with chair cushions tailored in a fabric of tur- 
quoise-and-yellow plaid, were placed in a formal row against the win¬ 
dows, alternating with low square coffee tables; these chairs and little 
tables, arranged in a conventional border design and repeating the 
length of the windows, were very effective. Venetian blinds of lemon 
yellow and a floor of very dark gray completed the general plan. 

In another home a narrow and useless side porch opening off the 
dining room was enclosed in glass; both screens and doors were re¬ 
moved between it and the dining room. There was just enough space 
for a modern love seat at either end of the porch; two card groups 
completed the furnishing. The color harmony of white, brown, and 
mustard repeated tbat of tbe dining room. 

A friend had an interesting double-duty room which combined 
dining room and card room. This room was long and narrow (ap¬ 
parently designed originally to serve as a passageway back to the bed¬ 
rooms), and a door in its long wall opened into the kitchen. The pur¬ 
chasers tore out the opposite long wall and rebuilt it into large win¬ 
dows, with French doors between them—a wall of glass. Outside ap¬ 
peared an enclosed patio. Flowering plants and a vine-covered wall 
brought to the room a new feeling of sunroom and conservatory. In 
fact, it became such a pleasant place for every purpose that the orig¬ 
inal dining room proved to be a “fifth wheel.” 
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The owner then rearranged her furniture, converting the oid din¬ 
ing room into a handsome music room, with the step leading up to its 
level; this made a most dramatic setting for the grand piano. In the 
new double-duty room a long, narrow table with deep drop leaves 
stood against one window. For the family of two it was used in this 
position with two chairs facing the patio; when there were guests it 
could be opened and used in the center of the room. 

Before the other large window was a card table, with four particu¬ 
larly comfortable chairs, a magazine basket, and a revolving bookrack. 
It had a most charming color harmony, being painted a deep apricot 
color throughout, with matching Venetian blinds, and the four card 
chairs covered in a plum-colored glazed chintz with a bold floral pat¬ 
tern of peach and gray-green. The owner used Mexican amethyst 
- glass and ivory china; flowers were unnecessary, for the glass wall 
opened into a flowered patio. 

If your family has produced a musical prodigy, you might build 
a large room at the farthest end of the garden. In this studio have a 
dramatic wall of glass and a raised platform upon which the grand 
piano can stand. An almost black polished floor and warm gray walls, 
with unbroken lengths of white drapery could be the setting. Facing 
the platform you might have a modern divan built along the entire 
wall and covered with a dusty-violet-blue fabric. The only additional 
furniture could he a pair of white cabinets for music, and the only 
accessories a pair of bouquets upon these cabinets—white urns filled 
with lupine, lilacs, or blue stock. A closet might hold folding chairs 
of good design to be used for small recitals. Thus you could create a 
background of dramatic simplicity, with such subordinated color that 
nothing would distract either artist or audience. 
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An upstairs sitting room can be a delightful place. You mi ght 
like one in the spirit of a summer garden—brown carpet, gray-green 
walls, ivory woodwork, and comfortable sofa and easy chairs uphol¬ 
stered in a linen with a large-flowered pattern in peach, lemon yellow, 
and green. The furniture could be arranged in informal conversation 
groups with a number of useful small mahogany tables. A fine large 
mahogany secretary to provide space for a few books and the house¬ 
keeping accounts would be a practical addition. 

Plan the equipment of a desk as carefully as you would any other 
part of the room; for an open desk, beautifully arranged, contributes 
a great deal to the charm of an informal room. Graceful hanging 
shelves of mahogany could hold a collection of Chinese snuff bottles, 
luster pitchers, or miniature dolls. These, together with the flowered 
linen and a profusion of simple garden flowers, would give lightness 
and color to the room. 

A room of any unusual shape offers more possibilities for interest¬ 
ing furnishing than does the small, box-like one of commonplace pro¬ 
portions; nevertheless, if you should have to decorate a room which 
offers no inspiration architecturally, rely upon a color harmony of un¬ 
usual interest and upon furniture which has pictorial value of its own. 
There is no doubt that colored furniture against white, gray, or putty 
walls (or the reverse: white or neutral furniture against deeply colored 
walls) gives a strong and positive color plan, and so creates charm in 
a room which has no interest of its own. The decorator is often forced 
to rely upon color to give the note of individuality every room needs. 

A friend had a room lacking all architectural interest which she 
made into a very attractive playroom for the children. She developed 
a color scheme around an old lacquer-red Chinese chest which she had 
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picked up in a second-hand shop. A very soft, faded turquoise paint 
was used on walls and woodwork; padded matting on the floor and split 
bamboo shades at the windows created the background for low teak- 
wood benches, which were the only furniture. The tall red chest func¬ 
tioned beautifully as a place for the children’s toys and gave the room 
a decorative center of interest. 

Another friend’s collection of rare old Roman coins had to go into 
one of these ordinary rooms, hut a strong color scheme transformed 
the little “box” into a smart hobby room. Pompeian red walls, white 
woodwork, severe white draperies, and a floor of hlack linoleum gave 
the place the interest of vigorous color. Four identical chests of draw¬ 
ers, painted white, housed the collection; they stood in pairs on oppo¬ 
site sides of the room and upon each was a white bust of a Roman 
emperor. An Empire settee stood before the one window. 

In another home a second living room belongs solely to the man 
of the house. He does publicity for the studios and his room reflects 
his work in no uncertain terms. His background is made up of a wine- 
red carpet, white plaster walls, dark oak woodwork, and leaded case¬ 
ment windows. The keynote of the furniture is set hy an enormous 
black walnut desk of the Victorian era; this he keeps open, and its 
array of shelves and pigeon-holes bursting with letters and manu¬ 
scripts heightens the workmanlike spirit of the room. 

He has one large sofa covered with elephant-gray linen; with this 
are grouped a pair of lamps and a sturdy low walnut table with gray 
marble top. The table is generally a mass of tobacco cans, cigarette 
boxes, pipes, and ash trays. An inviting armchair covered in plain 
blue linen stands on either side of a fireplace which is faced with gray 
and black marble. 
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In addition to the desk, the character of the room is set by masses 
of framed photographs. The wall above the couch is a solid pattern of 
photographs of motion-picture celebrities, all framed in narrow gray 
moldings. There is none of what might be called the feminine touch— 
even the windows are without curtains. But men like the place. 

Perhaps you want a studio for your own use. A dark purple-brown 
linoleum floor with Pompeian pink walls and woodwork and straight 
cream woolen curtains would be a possible beginning. Near the win¬ 
dow you might have a large table and comfortable work chair and 
along one entire wall a wide seat fitted with a soft mattress and dozens 
of pillows, all covered in cream wool. Except for a few stool-like tables, 
there might be no other furniture. On another wall could be a built-in 
feature not unlike the old dining-room buffet—except that it would be 
handsomer; this would provide shelves and cupboards to hold the 
artist’s accumulation of tools and materials. 

The young sons of a family would appreciate even the smallest of 
rooms if it could be furnished to suit their own particular needs. Per¬ 
haps one is an amateur chemist and the other is a “born tinkerer”—he 
builds radios, repairs clocks, and that sort of thing. Would it not be 
possible to divide a room between them? Fill one wall with shelves 
to hold the glass jars and beakers of the chemist and give him a long 
narrow table and a desk beneath the shelves. Across from this build 
an efficient workbench the full length of the wall, with drawers below 
it to hold the tools and supplies of the other boy. Add a generous table 
and two easy chairs beside a window, and the room will serve as both 
study and shop. 

Since the function of each room both suggests and limits its fur¬ 
nishings, that function once determined, the problem is half done. 
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THERE IS NO knowing exactly where the theme of your home 
first began to take form. It may be that for years you dreamed of a 
certain sort of living room and when you later came to build, this long- 
cherished picture set the theme for everything else—the choice of site, 
the style of architecture, and all the rest of your living. If you had set 
your heart on a gay cottage living room your architecture would of 
necessity be small and intimate; but if your dream had been one of 
dim, spacious areas, black-dark furniture, and royal colors, then your 
architecture must needs be more pretentious and everything else would 
be in a grand scale. So, for many, the vision of an ideal living room 
may be the spot where the theme first begins to take form. 

Conditions may limit you to one room for living area. Many 
families treat this single room as an impersonal, comfortable lounge, 
but there is no reason why it cannot take on more personal character. 

An ideal of casual, carefree living could be expressed in a gen¬ 
erous room opening on two sides to terraces and furnished both inside 
and out with practical and sturdy pieces. Or your one room might be 
half study, half sitting room, isolated at the rear of the house where 
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quiet and privacy would set the mood. If you have chosen a theme of 
considerable elegance housed in dignified Georgian architecture, then 
your one living room would have more of the flavor of a drawing room. 
Here is a picture of one such room: walls were painted a soft slate 
blue, wainscoting and ceiling were white, and the floor finished very 
dark. The color scheme for the room was white, soft blue, and darker 
blue, raspberry red and mahogany. White chintz draperies edged with 
the darker blue and carpet of the same blue made the background; dig¬ 
nified arm chairs covered with a restrained pattern of white and blue 
on the red ground and a slender sofa done in the red made one furni¬ 
ture group; a mahogany secretary with a pair of Chippendale chairs 
having seats of the red made another; a rosewood spinet, a drop-leaf 
table, two fairly comfortable chairs covered in slate-blue linen estab¬ 
lished the color scheme. Family portraits in old gilt frames, white 
um-shaped lamps with white shades, a group of old steel engravings 
matted in red silk and framed in white, crystal urns filled with white 
flowers and red roses in silver wine coolers completed a room of defi¬ 
nite elegance. 

A living room in an unpretentious plaster and shingle cottage 
could have deep butter-colored walls, a pair of couches upholstered in 
yellow, brown and copper chintz, a rich bi’own rug, and copper-colored 
silk draperies. A pair of fiddle-back maple chairs with rush-bottomed 
seats, a walnut gate-legged table, and a Queen Anne walnut highboy 
would contribute a bit of period background. Brass andirons, brass 
bowls for flowers, cream lamps with soft yellow shades, and rows of 
leather-bound books would give the room a warm, rich atmosphere. 

If you choose a steep, pitched roof, quaint brick and wood con¬ 
struction, and low casement windows you may have a living room with 
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true provincial flavor. It might be a story and a half high with exposed 
rafters; a corner fireplace of whitewashed brick and dark floors of wide 
planks would be in the spirit of the exterior. The color inspiration 
might come from a fabric—a faded red-and-white toile de Jouy, and 
the whole scheme red and white with small accents of contrasting pea- 
green to give the sparkle which seems so right for peasant moods. The 
furniture could consist of simple tables, chests and chairs of true Pro¬ 
vincial type, usually made of fruit wood with a curved contour and a 
little carved detail; the seats of the chairs ought to be of woven rush 
and the lines low and broad. The main wood piece might be an open 
cupboard filled with distinctive French peasant china; the upholstered 
pieces should be simple in shape, perhaps a little smaller than usual, 
some covered with the toile, some with prune-brown linen and one or 
two small chairs with pea-green cotton. The curtains might be of white 
muslin hung with a deep and full valance. A few rag rugs of prune- 
brown; simple, old lamps with shades of white cotton, costume prints 
in red and green (if any pictures are needed), and simple garden 
flowers in casual arrangements should create a gay room, yet one with 
simple, friendly feeling. 

You might like the peasant, or country, mood without going out¬ 
side your own land; then the Cape Cod type of cottage with dormer 
windows and wide old kitchen fireplace would suit you. Catch the 
spirit of simple country living without overloading the house with his¬ 
toric objects of no use today—the spinning wheels and warming pans 
and oil burning lamps; a collection of Americana may add to the per¬ 
sonal character of your home but it must be arranged as a collection, 
for if scattered over each room It is likely to disturb the planned com¬ 
position. 
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In a room of this type you might have a low wood ceiling and walls 
of natural pine. Basing the color scheme on a neat small-patterned 
chintz in plum and gold, you might have a chest lacquered in dull gold, 
vermilion and plum as the decorative piece; with ladder-back chairs, 
a trestle table, a simple Governor Winthrop desk, and a few butterfly 
tables, the wood pieces would be in the spirit of the house. Cream 
dotted swiss curtains and rag rugs would be appropriate. A pair of 
comfortable wing chairs could be upholstered in a rough plum-colored 
cotton and sofas and little chairs done in the small-patterned chintz. 
An American primitive painting (if you can find one), hand-em¬ 
broidered samplers, or old woodcuts would be better than any modem 
painting; a huge Mexican basket beside the fireplace to hold the wood 
—these accessories would increase the feeling of olden times, yet the 
house would be comfortable and inviting. 

You might like the equally simple mood of the Mexican farm¬ 
house. A one-story house of adobe brick painted some beautiful faded 
pink with a red tiled roof would give the strong but extremely simple 
character of this more primitive style. Floor of unglazed red tile, 
whitewashed walls and a corner fireplace would set the background; 
door and window frames could be painted a dull mustard yellow; sim¬ 
ple wooden shutters painted to match would be better than any type 
of drapery; the coarsest of hand-woven woolen rugs would be more in 
the spirit of such a room than would a modern carpet. Hand-made 
Mexican chairs with cowhide seats, a few wood pieces of dark finish 
and little shine, and modern overstuffed chairs and sofas for comfort’s 
sake would complete the furnishings. Overstuffed pieces are not a part 
of this type of room but they are essential if the room is to be more than 
a museum; covered in coarse, hand-woven fabric of mustard yellow or 
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henna red they should not disturb the mood. Lighting fixtures of hand- 
wrought iron; simple pottery and amber Mexican glass; very few 
gadgets—for if there is not a feeling of clean, almost barren, sim¬ 
plicity the mood has not been captured. 

Perhaps you favor the simplicity of the country style, but the 
theme you select does not demand so primitive a background; a home 
may have the naive freshness we associate with peasant art without 
sacrificing a certain refinement and delicacy. A living room in this 
more delicate mood might have the same low ceiling, casement win¬ 
dows, and small fireplace, the same whitewashed walls and exposed 
rafters, but the furniture, the wood pieces, might be antiques. Early 
American or English Windsor chairs and gate-leg table, and a walnut 
secretary or open cupboard displaying your collection of delicate Eng¬ 
lish china would be sufficient to create the feeling that the room did 
not spring complete from the department store. A color scheme of 
faded blue and a soft pinkish red would be unsophisticated yet refined; 
East India prints come in these colors and would be beautiful as cov¬ 
ering for a pair of small sofas, deep soft chairs slip-covered in the 
blue and small chairs in red; pewter accessories, such as lamps and 
flower containers; if you could find very large bird prints and frame 
them in wide natural pine frames they would add to the style and 
character of the room. 

But none of these themes may be the background for your way 
of living; you may be strictly contemporary and your home must then 
epitomize the modem. You may choose between the “pure” modem 
style of architecture and furnishing and the style which might be called 
the “modem adaptation.” The first is severely simple in line, lacking 
any unessential adornment, it is planned primarily as a functional 
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unit, each element of either house or furnishing being what it is be¬ 
cause it best serves its purpose in that form. Here beauty of proportion 
and interest of texture substitute for pattern and ornamental detail. 
The second style is one affected by the modern, but through using less 
severe architecture or perhaps by adding more pattern, more detail, 
or greater variety of color, the effect is less extreme though it incor¬ 
porates many of the ideas associated with the modern. 

A living room in the style we are calling the “pure” modem might 
have one entire wall of glass. This concentration of all the window 
area into one dramatic mass is characteristic of this style, but once you 
have a wall of glass what exists on the other side becomes extremely 
important, for the view is a part of the interior. An apartment looking 
out over distant hills or river or interesting pattern of roofs, or a resi¬ 
dence opening into a beautifully planned garden would be logical 
places to open one wall to the view. Wall, ceiling, and wood trim 
would be without ornamental detail and should rely for their beauty 
upon the texture and proportion of the masses. 

There has been a tendency to use very grayed color in the modem 
interior and perhaps there is legitimate reason for it. Intense color 
cannot be used in very large amounts and in this style of interior there 
are few small areas or accents. One might use walls of warm medium 
gray with floor of darker gray composition; the window could be hung 
with straight lengths of chartreuse silk—when pulled across at night 
it would be a wall of chartreuse. The fireplace would have no detail, 
and on the wall across from it there could be a built-in couch running 
the full length. This could be upholstered in a rough-textured fabric 
of deep pine-green with a row of tailored cushions of the same mate¬ 
rial; a broad stripe of chartreuse across each cushion, making a stripe 
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the length of the wall, might be interesting. Severely plain but well- 
proportioned overstuffed chairs by the fireplace, covered in a lighter 
gray corduroy, and two lighter chairs in the chartreuse silk should be 
sufficient seats. One huge coffee table of teakwood, and perhaps an¬ 
other low teakwood bench in front of the window would be enough 
furniture to “clothe” the room and still preserve the spacious, un¬ 
crowded feeling so much a part of this mood. 

In another living room of this same character one might have 
walls, wood, and draperies of soft sage green. The fireplace, equally 
severe without a mantel but faced with a wide band of off-white 
marble; and a rough textured rug of the same off-white. The contrast 
of soft green and white would be a more brilliant background and per¬ 
mit of sharper color in the furnishings. Patterned fabrics give sparkle 
and lightness and will break down the severity of a room; for this 
reason they are seldom used in the modern mood, when they are used, 
only the most controlled types such as wide stripes or huge, bold pat¬ 
terns of one color against the background seem suitable. Even plaids 
seem too provincial, polka dots too quaint, and roses much too sweet. 
So, in the green-and-white room, let us cover the long built-in couch 
with a wide stripe of very dusty, light coral and white, seat and back, 
and use quantities of separate cushions of the coral with perhaps a 
few of the very dull green of the walls. Two chairs in almost vermilion 
red and two in a darker grayed green. Tables lacquered in a dark dull 
green and stools of the same color to serve as seats or small tables. One 
or more brilliant modern paintings framed in very wide, white wood 
frames should complete a room still modem because of its severe sim¬ 
plicity of line but more gay and light in color. 

We remember one informal living room in an apartment which 
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had the Victorian pink-and-plum color scheme for its theme. The 
walls were painted a pale pink and the draperies were plum satin, 
arranged in swags over the windows. A pair of small Victorian settees 
were painted white and upholstered in a pink-and-plum chintz of bold 
flowered design. A mahogany chest with a bow front was used as the 
principal wall piece. A clever card group was made up of a French 
table and four amusing Victorian chairs. 

White fur rugs on the floor -and modern French water colors on 
the walls helped to establish the mood. A small square piano painted 
a soft grayed blue stood near a little fat armchair upholstered in plum 
chintz. White lamps had dark metallic shades, and pink and red 
carnations were arranged in exaggerated fan-shaped vases. 

This type of room is tricky decoration, amusing for a short period, 
but should never be attempted by those who do not plan for frequent 
change in their home backgrounds; such a room has spirit, but like 
an exaggerated evening dress, one soon tires of it. 

If you do not want such ephemeral house furnishings, you may 
be led toward two rather permanent types which change little with 
passing fashions—the Mediterranean and the formal English Seven¬ 
teenth Century. Since almost every community has representative 
versions of these houses, it might be interesting to plan typical living 
rooms belonging to such exteriors. American adaptations of the Span¬ 
ish and Italian Renaissance style are similar enough in details to be 
grouped together under the general Mediterranean type. 

A stucco exterior combined with a red-tiled roof suggests a large 
living room with rather a high ceiling. The fireplace might be stucco 
in a Renaissance design, the walls plaster, and the floor of a dark pol¬ 
ished tile; there would be a few narrow windows and an impressive 
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entrance, perhaps on a higher level. The color scheme for the fur¬ 
nishings—inspired, possibly, by a beautiful piece of Italian damask— 
might be a faded silvery green, ivory, and a dull tomato red. 

The walls could be painted the faded green color, with long ivory 
damask draperies hung simply on iron rods. A bare polished floor 
and a narrow old Oriental rug in dull reds might be used near the fire¬ 
place. A pair of carved oak chests in the Italian Renaissance period 
could stand on either side of the fireplace; a large couch covered with 
tomato velveteen might be combined with low chairs upholstered in 
faded green wool damask to match the walls. A pair of carved chairs, 
as well as a low walnut coffee table, could be included with this group. 

A high Spanish desk might be used at one end of the room, and a 
long, narrow table of oak at the other; on the latter could stand a pair 
of lamps of hand-wrought iron and a large formal arrangement of some 
stiff orange flowers. Two low chairs upholstered in dark tomato- 
colored velveteen would make this a practical reading group. One or 
two rich dark oil paintings would complete this dignified atmosphere, 
noticeable for its lack of small detail. 

The other style which never seems to go out of fashion is the 
natural looking stone and wood house with the steep shingled roof and 
low windows. It suggests a conservative type of English furnishing. 
A living room in this style might be a story and a half in height, with 
interestingly carved, oak-paneled walls. The floor could be of dark 
polished oak, and the fireplace might be set back in an alcove with 
rows of bookcases on either side. 

The color scheme for this room should be rich and warm—perhaps 
a crimson red and dull blue, suggested by a group of Oriental rugs. A 
pair of English club-type couches could be covered in a bold Renais- 


A combination of polished floors, Louis XV furniture, and old coppi 
utensils creates a room of individual character. Roland E. Coate, Arck 
tect. 
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sance blocked linen—possibly a blue-and-gray pattern on a dark red 
background; and a pair of red leather armchairs with some carved oak 
pieces might look well in the alcove. A heavy oak trestle table would 
make a combined desk and reading place, with carved walnut chairs 
of the Charles II type drawn up beside it. 

Draperies might be full-width dark red wool, edged in blue moss 
fringe. A series of Holbein drawings framed alike in narrow oak bor¬ 
ders could be used in a line along one side of the room, while a large 
oil portrait with dark red as its predominant color would be effective 
hung over the long table. Pewter bowls of dark red roses, and metal 
lamps with heavy skin shades would contribute just the right notes to 
the substantial atmosphere of the room. 

In another type of living room, where the character is refined, 
cultured, and unobtrusive, the color scheme must be less stylized, the 
furniture less formally arranged; the mood of such a room depends 
upon the rarity and true beauty of the objects and upon a gentle unity 
of color. A few fine old pieces of furniture, masses of books, a Japa¬ 
nese screen from a Buddhist temple, a Korean chest, original etch¬ 
ings or engravings, reproductions of drawings by great artists, any 
furniture or accessory which is of itself beautiful enough to give 
character to its setting; such rooms are not apt to be the product 
of the professional decorator; they come to be after years of travel or 
they evolve around someone of exquisite and catholic taste who buys 
an object because of its beauty and has an instinctive sense of its fit¬ 
ness. Mellow is the word to characterize this style of furnishing. 

One living room in this mood had as its inspiration a fine collec¬ 
tion of Japanese prints in which blue-green predominated. The room 
was of conventional proportions with no period detail; its fireplace 


Brick floor and primitive beamed ceiling with whitewashed walls estab¬ 
lishes the mood in this dining room, Richard Morse, Architect. May¬ 
nard L . Parker photograph . 
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was of beautifully designed plaster, and the walls, ceiling, and wood¬ 
work were painted a light gray beige. There were Oriental rugs in dull 
colors, and draperies of soft blue-green linen. The furniture was a 
pleasant though unusual mixture of mahogany and bamboo. The 
upholstered furniture was of modern and comfortable shape, some 
covered with hand-blocked linen of a quiet pattern, others slip-covered 
in plain dull colors which repeated the soft tones of the rugs. 

The Japanese prints were used about the room in informal groups; 
lamps were well designed but not theatrical, and flowers in mixed 
bouquets were arranged informally in simple bowls. While the furni¬ 
ture and accessories were grouped in a manner to emphasize the lines 
of the room, nothing was too set; the small pieces of furniture were 
shifted from group to group, and the colors of the whole room were 
so mellow that the effect was always harmonious, never spectacular. 

If by some unhappy chance you find yourself living in a small old 
house with little money to spend, you will need enthusiasm and in¬ 
ventiveness to make it as effective as you would like. Whatever is 
spent must be put where it will make the greatest impression. One 
can imagine the living room in an ordinary little house having a taupe 
rug, nondescript draperies, and the usual collection of nonperiod fur¬ 
niture—perhaps a conventional factory three-piece set. There prob¬ 
ably would have been no previous color scheme, and no outstanding 
architectural feature. In doing over a room in a house like this, the 
color scheme and the arrangement must be made obvious enough to 
overcome the commonplace background; for theme, a new use of color 
and accessories will help establish a fresh spirit in this tired-looking 
room. 

The wisest way to begin on this problem would be to take every- 
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thing out of the room and study its possibilities. No inspiration for 
refurnishing will come from the furniture or the room itself. This will 
mean a search for some tangible beginning for the new scheme. Some¬ 
where you will find something that will suggest an idea—perhaps for 
a bold modern color scheme using yellow, dark brown, and white 
which would act as a tonic for the old dinginess. 

Try to build up some architectural interest; you may even decide 
to take out several unrelated windows and substitute a pair of French 
doors. You might find a beautiful brown-and-white wallpaper with a 
lattice motif to use on the walls, and having previously removed all 
the ordinary hardware and lighting fixtures you could paint the wood¬ 
work, ceiling, and tiles around the fireplace white. 

With this done, the setting would seem fresh and attractive. The 
same dark taupe rug will fit into the room again, but now the old heavy 
draperies may be replaced By tailored white organdie crisscross cur¬ 
tains that give a sense of animation and lightness. 

Probably you must use the old furniture. Try to stretch your 
budget to make possible one interesting woodpiece—-a tall maple sec¬ 
retary, an open cupboard, a painted cabinet; the problem will be to 
decide how to break up the matching set of couch and two armchairs. 
You could remove all the glued carving and upholster the couch in 
dark brown corduroy. Washable slip covers for the two chairs might 
be made of a large-plaid yellow-and-white linen. The chairs could 
face one another by the white fireplace, while the dark couch might 
be placed flat against a papered wall. In this manner the set would be 
the beginning of two conversation groups. 

The wood pieces might be placed symmetrically in the remaining 
wall spaces—one or two could even be painted a dull yellow. All 
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extraneous accessories should be eliminated and only those pictures 
and lamps should be left which fit into the new scheme. Yellow or 
white lamps, yellow or white pottery, and some brown-and-white 
prints in white frames would do much to rejuvenate an old living room 
such as this. 

A most difficult task is that of brightening up a rather drab room 
by the addition of a few new pieces. A clear, strong color on one chair 
may revive that particular chair but it serves only to make all the other 
chairs more dejected in appearance. Where upholstering, rugs, and 
wall are of neutral coloring, additional new colors must also be in 
grayed tones. Of course such problems vary with the particular room, 
but lack of a color plan is the most common fault and, better than cov¬ 
ering a few pieces in bright new hues, try to pull the drab colors to¬ 
gether into a gentle harmony by changing one of the larger areas— 
such as a new wall or new rug color—and let it be in harmony with 
the dull hues of the furniture and only a little brighter. Bright color 
is not needed so much as is organized color. 
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Out &0M& 

MOST OF US like to live out of doors, so -whether you are plan¬ 
ning such a place for a new house or are remodeling an old garden, 
give this area for outdoor living as much attention as any other. 

It should be related to the house, directly accessible from either 
living room or dining room. It should repeat as much as possible the 
theme of the home, even to the point of delicacy and formality; and 
its furnishings should be planned to allow for comfortable eating, 
lounging, and conversation. The outdoor area may be one of several 
forms, varying from a room to a veranda, a summer house, or a tree- 
shaded garden. Shaded and protected from wind and rain by walls, 
hedges, or fences, it should have some kind of floor, either wooden or 
paved. 

Here is perhaps an opportunity to use strong color and brilliant 
pattern; here you may have the gay furniture which will not fit into 
the interior of the house. Furnishings should include low couches, 
deep chairs, generous tables, and magazine racks. This is the place in 
which to use the stripes and dots; flowers, potted plants, and gay 
awnings you have always admired. 
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You may make this room daring and original, for the furnishings 
should take on some of the garden quality yet belong in theme. Avoid 
fabrics that appear woolly; instead, employ chintz, linens, and canvas. 
Rugs should be of the rush or lahalla variety or coarse-woven string 
mats. 

Color schemes should be stronger and simpler than those in the 
other part of the house; bright red, coral, vermilion, white, bright 
yellow, lemon, pumpkin, magenta, purple, rose pink, dark red-brown 
—colors that contrast with the outdoor background of natural foliage. 

A definite composition of furniture will be needed—that is, pairs 
of chairs, enough low tables, and a convenient dining table and chairs. 
But of course these pieces will not be grouped in as precise or formal 
a manner as would be used indoors. 

Accessories should be limited. Avoid the stiffness of cut flowers 
in bowls, as natural ones blooming in pots are much more effective. 
Ash trays and magazines are essential, but on the whole a bare effect 
which will allow the interest of the furnishing to be shared with the 
natural background is the ideal. Accessories for outdoor dining may 
be used effectively; here is a chance for glamorous table settings, 
striped cloths, gay china, and bright-colored glass. 

Concealed lighting is interesting in these areas; possibly one might 
use antique or Chinese lanterns; but no ornate lamps and shades 
should be seen outdoors. 

If you build a white Colonial house, the outdoor living room could 
be a garden room. It should be not rustic or primitive but comfortable 
and charming, with a certain delicacy and restraint in its color. It 
might be part of a back terrace having a roof supported by white pil¬ 
lars, a floor of flagstones, and potted plants in white tubs. A blue 
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hydrangea hedge could be planted along the front of the terrace, ac¬ 
cented by a group of flowering fruit trees; climbing pink and white 
roses would be effective growing up the pillars. 

The color scheme for the furnishings might be based on blue, 
white, and pink. Perhaps you could have a little period flavor in the 
lines of the furniture, which might consist of two main groups—one 
for lounging, the other for dining. The straight chairs could be ornate 
white Victorian iron, the table modem glass and white iron. The low 
couches upholstered in a large-patterned flowered chintz of blue and 
pink, might be grouped with smaller chairs upholstered in powder- 
blue linen; several small tables with glass tops could be placed near 
them. This outdoor room would be gracious and feminine, yet it would 
reflect the refinement of the indoors. 

The peasant cottage type suggests another and different outdoor 
plan but one which could be adapted to any home that is rough in 
character. This room could be built directly on a living room or dining 
room. It might have a red-tile floor and brick barbecue. An awning 
in gay yellow-and-orange stripes could be attached to the house as a 
shelter for the entire room. Around three sides an evergreen hedge 
with yellow or orange berries might be planted, and around the edge 
of the bricks a bed of red, orange, and yellow annual flowers would 
help out the gay picture. Furniture of stick-reed with orange and 
yellow cushions in some waterproof fabric; a simple, sturdy table and 
six chairs of mustard yellow; a table service of red-brown Mexican 
pottery; molasses-colored glassware, and brown wooden platters and 
bowls would stimulate many lively meals. 

The dining terrace is an attractive feature. To fit one to an old 
house, level a flat place directly adjoining the dining room, and cut 
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French doors in one of the rooms to provide easy access from the house 
to the terrace. A large shade tree would add to the charm, while a 
circle of flagstones would make a good floor. Fan-back reed chairs in a 
row facing one side, and a dining table built around the tree, with small 
iron chairs ranged alongside, would do much to give that Old World 
touch to an ordinary garden. 

The grape-arbor living room is a charming idea which fits well 
into many themes. If your house is built in two separate wings you 
might have the space between made into an outdoor living room with 
a vine-covered roof. We recall one charming patio of this type which 
had a flagstone floor and poles arranged over the top to support the 
vines. A long maple table with ladder-back chairs was placed near 
the dining room, and several officers’ chairs painted olive green and 
upholstered in brown canvas were grouped at the other end. Yellow 
pottery and brown linen cloths combined with wooden dishes to make 
this an attractive rustic room. 

The modem style of furnishing a penthouse terrace has engaging 
possibilities. Often a living area can be arranged on the roof or bal¬ 
cony of an apartment where there is no penthouse. One color scheme 
for this type could be worked out in emerald green, lemon yellow, and 
white. A piece of French woven willow fence might enclose the space. 
The floor in natural-colored cement could have a modern rush rug 
blocked in emerald green and white, while a plain lemon-yellow awn¬ 
ing would do for shade. The furniture should include modern iron 
pieces and white bamboo, some upholstered in lemon yellow, others 
in emerald green. White-flowering potted plants, a long glass-topped 
metal table for dining, modem white pottery, and emerald-green glass¬ 
ware would finish this picture of smart, sophisticated living. 
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For another theme one can picture a style of architecture with a 
covered loggia or protected patio. Dense foliage and brilliant tile 
colors best suit this kind of room, which may be enclosed on all four 
sides by the house. The floor might be tiled in an effective Spanish 
design of bright blue, lemon yellow, and brick color, while a fountain 
of the same material set in the middle, with four orange trees around 
it, would be interesting. Many plants (with large-leafed glossy foli¬ 
age) growing in big decorative pots would increase the garden feeling. 

The most appropriate furniture would be of wrought iron and 
natural bamboo made into exaggerated shapes to accentuate the lush 
richness of the tropical atmosphere. A section of gay yellow-and-blue 
striped awning would be useful to pull across the patio on hot summer 
days. 

If you should choose a restrained and formal house, it would be 
permissible to have a flagstone terrace built directly off the living room. 
A large henna-colored umbrella could be tilted over a dining group 
at one end, and a series of low reed chairs arranged against the house 
at the other. Combinations in colors of peach, henna, and soft brick 
pink would create a mellow color scheme to harmonize with the stone 
and shingle of the house. 

In a formal home we saw, one semi-outdoor living room had three 
glass sides which faced the garden. Its one solid wall was covered 
with vertical bamboo; a natural-colored rush rug, pale lemon-yellow 
draperies, faded turquoise painted furniture, a few bamboo pieces, and 
a lemon-yellow iron card group harmonized in a brilliant manner. A 
long tin trough painted turquoise stood against the window; this was 
filled with coral-pink flowers to complete a colorful closed-in garden 
room. 
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Another good idea for outdoor living was observed in a Spanish 
home: A patio enclosed by three sides of the house was shaded by a 
heavy leaf thatch. A brick floor, natural iron furniture, a little foun¬ 
tain with a mist spray for hot days, and two deep chairs covered with 
rust-colored linen set the stage for a comfortable place in summer. 
Two Spanish posters hanging on the walls, a brick olla for cool drinks, 
and two blue-and-orange hand-woven Mexican hammocks gave addi¬ 
tional flavor to the rust and straw scheme. 

An Italian house in a more extravagant mood had an enclosed 
patio with walls of faded coral color. A tile floor, one large shade 
tree in the center, and many magenta, purple, and pink begonias 
established the rich color scheme. On three sides an elaborate tropical 
fresco was painted directly on the wall. Coral-pink and white birds, 
dark green banana trees, strange magenta and purple fruit, and black 
monkeys made a daring backdrop for the beautiful dark green, and 
deep magenta linen-covered furniture. The modern shape of this 
furniture combined with low glass-topped tables to carry out an 
original, glamorous room for warm-weather lounging. 

Many old homes have large sunny porches with little function 
except as passageways. In one we know of, the windows of the porch 
were cut down to the floor level and the entire porch was screened. The 
walls and woodwork, as well as the ceiling, were painted lemon yellow; 
split-bamboo blinds were hung over the screens for shade and privacy. 
The floor was covered in plain eggplant-colored linoleum; a wooden 
table (painted a raspberry pink) and four bamboo chairs were used 
for cards and dining; a couch was upholstered in an eggplant linen 
and two smaller chairs were covered with lemon-yellow linen. The 
radio was brought out in the summer, and most of the meals were 
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served here; in fact, this room became a favorite for warm-weather 
living. 

Many old front porches are either too drafty or too public to func¬ 
tion as outdoor living rooms; these could be glassed in on the sides and 
sheltered by the use of either bamboo blinds or awnings. Brilliant 
pieces of furniture and a few simple accessories will make livable 
rooms out of these formerly useless areas. 

The pleasant tree-shaded backyard is probably still the favorite 
outdoor living room for most people. One woman planned a delightful 
comer near the fish pond. Four inexpensive deck chairs were painted 
white and re-covered with plain yellow canvas. She bought a three- 
quarter-sized couch and covered its thin mattress with the same yellow 
material. In a secondhand store she found a generous-sized nest of 
tables, which she painted a foliage-green. When these tables were not 
in use, they stood by the low couch; but when light lunches were 
served in the garden, they were separated into five small tables, each 
having its own chair. The simple scheme blended into the garden’s 
color, forming a comfortable summer retreat. 

One home decorator arranged an attractive sun deck over the 
garage. First she bought large secondhand windows and had two of 
them put in one comer of the roof for a windbreak. Four single 
couches covered in navy-blue canvas edged with vermilion binding 
were placed around the sides of the deck, and with these were used 
four round iron tables painted white. A light grass rug made an effec¬ 
tive floor cover, and vermilion linen pillows on the couches completed 
a gay and useful room. 

It is not difficult to develop any type of outdoor room—elaborate 
or modest. The principal point is to plan for it as definitely as for the 
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other rooms in the house; hut if you must, paint it all a uniform color, 
replace the old brocade or damask upholstering with sturdy bright 
canvas, doing whatever is possible to give to the tired old pieces some 
of the fresh spirit of the garden. 

Nor should one forget the principles of furniture arrangement. 
It is even more necessary to plan an orderly grouping of the various 
pieces out of doors than it is indoors because of the more distracting 
background of growing things. In a room, walls, ceiling, and floor 
bound and control the furnishings; but out of doors every tree, shrub, 
and flower attracts the eye and, unless a living area has rather marked 
boundaries, such as hedge, wall, or shrub border, the background 
may well be quite confused and confusing. 

Couches should have their accessory tables; chairs should be ar¬ 
ranged in close conversational groups; and the groups placed in rela¬ 
tion to wall or hedge, not scattered over the area at odd angles. Plan 
the arrangement as though the space were bounded by four imaginary 
walls; see that all four sides of the patio or terrace have sufficient 
furniture to establish the feeling of this imaginary boundary line. By 
suggesting an enclosure the place becomes more friendly and inti¬ 
mate—a room within a garden. 
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Ttccd VUc^ IRawiU Se *Dc^iccdt ? 

WE NOW COME to a consideration of the dining room—most 
difficult of all, since it is a rare dining room which possesses any archi¬ 
tectural interest and it is not an easy task to revive something archi¬ 
tecturally dead. 

Of course the general architectural style should be reflected in 
this room as in all the others. If the home is Georgian in character, 
the dining-room plan should he of Classic proportions with windows 
of stately dignity; whereas a Cape Cod cottage could have an odd¬ 
shaped little room reached through a narrow passage or down a few 
steps. 

The theme of your house and the type of life to be lived within 
it will have crystallized your conception of the dining room. You will 
have settled upon your plan of serving meals; and will know whether 
you need a formal, dignified, and stately room, a cozy little place— 
half dining room, half sitting room—or a style between these two 
extremes. 

Perhaps many meals will be served in the patio or the garden, and 
the only spot you will call a dining room is the end of the large in- 
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formal lounge. If your house has a room definitely devoted to the 
purpose of eating, its architectural detail and its shape may be varied 
enough to express the theme you are developing. 

A dining room should have some feature of architectural interest. 
Do not handicap yourself from the start with a square box of a room; 
its proportions should be fine, and its details in your theme. 

If a house is informal, the dining room may be unusual in shape, 
since for only the most formal or conventional themes does this room 
need to be planned in the customary conservative size and shape. One 
may have variation in the architectural detail—a fireplace, an alcove, 
a bay window, comer cupboards, or shelves across one wall to house 
some collection. There might be a wall of glass, or a group of low 
casement windows set with leaded panes, or beautifully proportioned 
formal windows of great height, or French doors opening into a garden, 
a conservatory, or a terrace—any variation which would give to the 
room an interest to be developed and featured in the furnishing. 

The color plan would be influenced by the specific purpose of the 
room as well as by the general mood of the house. No matter how 
dramatic or theatrical you might desire to have your home, it is wise 
to remember that food digests best under cheerful conditions and that 
guests grow more animated when the scene is cheerful. The color 
scheme should be reasonably happy and bright; all the warm, light 
shades of yellow and red, such as citron, canary, butter, mustard, 
peach, and coral, and the apple greens are undoubtedly good. It is 
possible to use cold, dark colors if they are sufficiently relieved by 
lighter values; brown with plenty of white, or blue with white or pale 
gray may be turned into brilliant schemes, although these never 
achieve the hospitality of the warmer, lighter hues. 
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If you wish to plan a smart, sophisticated room, follow whatever 
happens to be the prevailing fashion. If dark walls are the vogue, 
paper the walls in deep blue, cocoa brown, or steely gray; but the 
room should be lightened with chalk white or pale gray woodwork and 
furniture; you might upholster the chairs in a brilliant contrast of 
cherry red, lemon yellow, or emerald green. But if the objective is 
a warm, glowing, comfortable room, start the harmony with a large 
mass of friendly color. 

Six different dining rooms might have yellow walls, yet not be 
alike in general character nor even in color harmony. One might have 
yellow plaid gingham curtains, braided rag rugs with simple white 
woodwork, and an inexpensive pine drop-leaf table. With this might 
be assembled kitchen chairs with woven rawhide seats and frames 
painted dull orange, lettuce green, or even lacquer red. Such a room 
would rely upon its warm clear color and simple treatment for its 
charm. 

A second room with butter-colored walls might have ruffled or¬ 
gandie curtains rather elaborately hung, finely designed white wood¬ 
work, dark polished floor, exquisite old mahogany furniture, and a 
deep-toned portrait of a swashbuckling ancestor over a beautifully pro¬ 
portioned mantel. 

A third room with old-gold walls could have brown woodwork, 
and casement windows hung with undraped lengths of rich brown 
homespun materials. Furnished with dark oak, the chairs with sag¬ 
ging leather seats and the heavy oak table set with coarse cream or 
brown pottery on the polished board or coarse linen mats, this room 
would have a sturdy masculinity quite different from the others. 

A fourth room, with lemon-colored walls, might have its wood- 
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work painted a faded turquoise blue. A floor of black and white; white 
chairs of Empire design with faded turquoise-blue seats; a lemon- 
colored table with black glass top; formal draperies of dull turquoise 
satin—all these should make this yellow room delicate in color yet 
striking in dark and light. 

In a fifth, a golden-tan wall might be the background for black 
oak in furniture and woodwork. Richly carved Renaissance furniture, 
heavy brocades, tiled floors, massive gilt-framed mirrors, and sump¬ 
tuous arrangements of autumn fruits would complete this picture. 

The sixth room might have a soft golden wall with gray-green wood 
trim; formal gray-green satin draperies; deep brown carpeting; brown 
mahogany furniture with copper-colored chair seats; lovely old 
brownish landscapes hung upon the walls; and amber glass upon the 
table. This room’s richly harmonizing golden-green tones would 
suggest the colors of a mellowed landscape. The possible varia¬ 
tions which may be played upon one color are endless. 

When planning the dining room do not forget the rules regarding 
choice and placing of furniture. Avoid the monotonous use of com¬ 
plete commercial sets of furniture. Assemble your own group, perhaps 
using the chairs and table of one set with a contrasting serving table 
and an odd chest of drawers, or a matching table and chest with con¬ 
trasting chairs. 

At all costs avoid the too conventional dining room items—the 
ponderous buffet and the impossible china cabinet—or, for that mat¬ 
ter, any piece which is not truly a thing of beauty. On assembling the 
furniture you may wish to add one article solely for decorative interest 
or character. 

The room will look best if you do not scatter the furniture at regu- 
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Huge roses on the walls of this small hall and the pieces of Victoria 
furniture produce a gay and inviting entrance. Maynard L. Parker phot « 
graph . 





































lar intervals around the walls. Group a pair of chairs and a cabinet, 
or two pedestals with a small settee; place four or six chairs at the 
dining table, a small table and two armchairs in a bay window. Such 
units would not be for conversational purposes—as they must be in 
the living room—but solely for added decorative interest. 

Since the dining room is used only a small portion of the time, it 
may be treated in a more brilliant, vigorous or daring way than rooms 
in which one spends a greater part of the twenty-four hours. It is the 
room in which a little overstatement of the theme is not only per¬ 
missible but desirable, since it begins by being the most impersonal 
and generally the most conventional room in the house. 

Let us suggest a few rooms of distinctly different themes to prove 
that one can achieve a strongly characterized room here. Suppose we 
begin with eight Louis Fifteenth chairs and let these set the character 
of the room. The ceilings would he high, and the tall French doors 
might open on a balcony far above the city. The walls could be broken 
with beautifully proportioned panels of delicate design, painted a soft 
sage green, almost gray. A mirror above the cream-and-brown marble 
mantel should reach the ceiling and reflect a pair of white urns filled 
with yellow roses. A modified Louis Fifteenth table could be painted 
gray green and have a marbleized top. Two chair seats might be in 
brown and six in green-and-cream striped silk. The floor might be 
covered in brown, with a formal cream design at the center, holding 
together in that spacious room the rather small group of table and six 
chairs. Opposite the fireplace a double entrance door might be en¬ 
hanced by pedestals of cream-and-gold supporting toile containers 
filled with gray-green leaves. Against the French windows could be 
silhouetted a long, slender, bench-like seat with graceful armrests. It 


The pig, the primitive portrait, the lazy-looking chair make this any¬ 
thing but the conventional bedroom. Edna Heistand, Owner and Deco¬ 
rator. Maynard L. Parker photograph . 
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could be painted white, and upholstered in sulphur satin. Two gilt 
armchairs covered in brown, standing on either side of a tall Queen 
Anne highboy, would repeat the golden tone. At the high French 
windows cream satin could be elaborately draped over gilt scrolls, 
giving the room its final note of distinguished elegance. 

On the other hand, one might have four sturdy French peasant 
chairs, light in color, with rush-bottomed seats. The setting for these 
could be a blue-and-white plaid wallpaper, white woodwork, and 
bright blue doors; along the sill of a group of curtainless casement 
windows there might he a row of quaint Italian flowerpots filled with 
those new pale orange geraniums. A little low fireplace across one 
corner of the room could have a wide stone hearth, its corner gleam¬ 
ing with polished pans and jugs of brass; an open oak dresser might 
display Quimper china, and on either side of the windows there could 
sit a prim little rocker in a flounced dress of pale yellow chintz; beside 
one might be an overflowing sewing-basket, beside the other a basket 
full of gaily colored picture books. An orange cat and a bowl of mari¬ 
golds—and the curtain might rise. 

There are other cottage themes; you could do a farmhouse dining 
room in Early American—and take some liberties with the period, just 
so you retain its flavor. You would want the ceiling low, so that the 
casement windows would reach almost to it and the light would flood 
in from one side, casting interesting shadows upon the oak gate-leg 
table and simple Windsor chairs. Perhaps no rugs would be used. 
You might have ivory woodwork up to the chair rail, and above that 
a beautiful old scenic wallpaper—thus the room would be really com¬ 
plete. If a serving table were necessary, you could find one of those 
old-fashioned washstands and paint it peacock blue. 
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One drab dining room we know of was refurnished with almost 
miraculous results. The owner painted the woodwork white; re¬ 
papered with a vigorous Empire design of gray medallions on a white 
ground; dyed the rug a very dark gray; painted the old Mission dining 
set white, and glazed it to give an appearance of age; covered the chair 
seats with poison green; and finally draped over black ten-cent-store 
iron brackets dramatic draperies of wide green-and-white striped 
cotton voile. 

Another woman faced a dark box-like dining room with courage 
and painted the walls a beautiful warm color shading from turquoise 
at the ceiling through lemon yellow and butter yellow to apricot at the 
base—good honest color, no so-called “bedroom tint.” At the base¬ 
board she designed low-lying hills and masses of rich bronze-and-green 
foliage as a dark setting around the room. Brown floor covering from 
baseboard to baseboard and pale gold woodwork made the background 
of the plan. At the window she hung straight lengths of pumpkin- 
colored taffeta. Her furniture consisted of a gate-leg table, Sheraton 
chairs, and a narrow, high Chinese teakwood serving table. The odd 
pieces of furniture and the floor, all a very dark brown, left the interest 
upon the pictorial walls. 

Another dining room had a large corner window occupying about 
one-half of each wall and a comfortable wide seat beneath. The room 
was low, and painted white. It had a severely plain teakwood dining 
table, four white chairs, a tall lacquer-red Chinese chest, and lacquer- 
red cushions on the corner window seat. Before this seat breakfast was 
served upon individual teakwood tables which went back into their 
nest between meals. 

If you should prefer a grandiose Italian style and this must come 
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from a modest purse, have a heavy oak-plank table top made and 
mount it upon primitive oak trestles. Spend the major portion of your 
money for two finely carved tall antique Spanish or Italian chairs, and 
fill in with the simplest sturdy oak side chairs. Look for a Spanish 
credenza and feature this against an expanse of bare white plaster wall. 
Frame great-grandfather Sebastian in heavy gilt and hang him upon 
the opposite wall, and beneath him use a long, dark bench. If it were 
possible to enter through a reasonably tall arch you might safely dress 
in crimson velvet and claim one of the high-backed chairs. 

But if you have no money to buy Italian antiques (you may not 
live in a Renaissance palazzo or a Georgian mansion—perhaps not 
even in a quaint little cottage—but just an ordinary “house”), and 
still hope for an entertaining dining room, then try something drastic. 
Paint the walls and floor black, the woodwork white, the chairs white, 
and the table brilliant blue-green. Use double white sheeting bound 
with lacquer red for the long draperies. You might have great fun 
with such a room—but perhaps your husband would rebel! 

However, he might allow you to paint the walls and the woodwork 
deep peach color, hang curtains of ruffled ivory taffeta, get four 
slender Sheraton armchairs and have them painted hyacinth blue, and 
use a mahogany table and plenty of crystal. If he still objects, try 
again with walls covered in Chinese gilt paper; narrow dark woodwork 
and floor; the old table scraped clean of ornament and painted lacquer 
red; four wicker hour-glass chairs; and a couple of teakwood stools. 
Hang split-bamboo shades at the windows, put up a row of your best 
Japanese prints on one wall, and serve on jade-lined Chinese dishes. 
If your husband is still unhappy, give him back his nine-piece golden 
oak set and go to the movies. 
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* IF IT IS possible, have an entrance hall in yonr house. It will 
serve to introduce the stranger to the home and will at the same time 
provide a definite division for the different areas of the house, thus 
keeping their functions more apart. It is easier to furnish a room that 
can he separated from others; for if the living room, dining room, and 
breakfast room have only broad open arches between them, all three 
must be furnished as a single room. 

An entrance hall may vary in type; in the small house it may he 
only a tiny inside passage without furniture; in larger, more imposing 
homes, it may become a complete room with several furniture groups. 
In some houses a number of uses have been combined with that of the 
hall, resulting in unusual yet practical innovations. We recollect one 
plan which had a combined hall and ping-pong room. This sounds 
rather ridiculous until it is explained that the house was a rambling 
one, and the life inside was based upon youth and informality. One 
might question why the owner concerned himself with an entrance 
hall at all; but it was a necessary room as the house had two liv¬ 
ing rooms in separated wings. The hall made an effective entrance, 
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with gay and bright furnishings which at once keynoted the home. 

The entrance hall should be a transition from the outside to the 
inside of the house and should reflect to some extent the mood of the 
exterior architecture. To furnish the hall of a severely modern house 
with hooked rugs, spinning wheel, and settees would be altogether 
wrong; as would velvet carpet and gilt commodes be too abrupt a 
change from architecture of the cottage type. An easy transition is 
the decorative objective; the hall should also prepare one for the in¬ 
terior, suggesting the theme of the adjoining rooms. 

This hall is useful also in providing a point of departure for the 
color scheme; for instance, the hall could lead to the living room, din¬ 
ing room, library, and stairway. These rooms might clash in color with 
one another, but the hall, being in the key color, would harmonize 
them. Thus the living room might be painted a grayed turquoise, with 
the dining room in lemon yellow, the library of knotty pine in natural 
finish, and the stairway in white. If the hall were papered in a flowered 
turquoise, lemon yellow, and white, it would tie the rooms together 
into a harmonious unit. 

The problem of furnishing this hall is interesting; since it is used 
only for short periods rather set, exaggerated pictorial effects are per¬ 
missible. Wall, drapery, and floor treatment may be emphasized and 
the furniture minimized in importance. Color may be particularly 
stressed as long as it is in harmony with the adjoining scheme. Here 
is your opportunity to use favorite colors that may be too powerful for 
other parts of the house—vermilion ceiling, white walls, black floor; 
wine-red walls, white woodwork, powder-blue carpet; jade-green ceil¬ 
ing, gray walls, dark carpet; eggplant floor, lemon-yellow walls, mir¬ 
rored doors; black wall, white doors, cerise ceiling. Moreover, this 
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is an ideal room for some sort of mural decoration—Persian scenes, 
Greek figures, Chinese landscapes, or modern motifs; if not, buy a roll 
of that expensive landscape wallpaper and use short panels of it with 
plain painted woodwork. 

The usual hall is uninteresting; it has no personality and little 
beauty; instead of an invitation to the rest of the house, it often 
appears to be a forgotten part. The conventional hall sets of furniture 
only help to increase these depressing effects, for there are few more 
commonplace pieces than the customary hall console set of mirror and 
narrow table. But the necessity of a place to sit and a place for wraps 
can be solved in many original and entertaining ways. One outstand¬ 
ing piece of furniture is all that is necessary in most halls—-a low 
Renaissance chest, a highboy of walnut or maple, a Chinese chest, a 
Louis Fifteenth gilt console, an ultra-modern glass-topped table, a 
painted peasant chest, a tall gilt-framed mirror, or a high-backed chair 
upholstered in a beautiful fabric. 

Screens are often useful to break up the formality of a long narrow 
hall. A pair of them used one on each side of a square room will fur¬ 
nish decorative interest. In a Spanish hall one of red leather would he 
interesting, with carved dark furniture and a gilt candelabra, or in a 
modern room a coral-and-black screen of wallpaper. 

The halls adjoining the bedrooms should be furnished in much 
this same spirit, for a long, narrow hall is usually cold and institu¬ 
tional. A bay window, a pair of glass doors, an interesting stairway, 
an outstanding drapery treatment, an intriguing wall decoration, or an 
exciting color scheme all help to overcome a drab passageway. One 
long upstairs hall we know of had bookcases from floor to ceiling; 
these were decorative as well as useful. 
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We recall a hall which was papered in a large scenic pattern of 
dull greens and lacquer red on a white ground, emphasized by white 
woodwork and a dark polished floor. A brass lighting fixture hung 
low in the center of the room. An old-fashioned square piano was 
the principal piece of furniture; its decorative quality more than 
made up for its tonal imperfections. A pair of straight-backed Chip¬ 
pendale chairs, with seats covered in lacquer-red satin, stood on either 
side of it; low, cream-colored urns filled with red flowers were set at 
opposite ends of the piano top. There were no windows, but three 
white Eighteenth-Century doors were symmetrically placed on three 
of the walls. This room had real decorative interest; not too complete, 
yet it savored of the colorful formality of the rest of the house. 

A smaller home in a similar style had a narrow entrance with a 
steep stairway rising directly in front of the entrance door. The 
irregularly shaped walls were papered in red-and-white dotted wall¬ 
paper; the woodwork was white and the floors dark. A low carved 
wooden chest on the long side was flanked by two ladder-back chairs. 
A row of red-and-white flower prints with mats dotted like the wall¬ 
paper hung over the chest; at the one window white tie-back organdie 
curtains, very full and ruffled, completed the theme, suggesting the 
feeling of simplicity and daintiness pervading the house. It requires 
so little furniture to give a clue to the mood of the house. 

We were once in a rough Mexican peasant home whose entrance 
was interesting—an open passageway between two wings of the low 
house; it had a roof, tiled floor, but was opened into the garden at both 
ends. The walls were of pink stucco; against one there was a low, 
dark, carved peasant chest and against the other a pair of bright blue 
ladder-back chairs with rush-bottom seats. This passageway provided 
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some protection but not formality—a good introduction to the areas 
into which it led. 

One house combined an office and an entrance in a clever way. 
The main door opened into a small, pine-paneled, L-shaped room. 
The desk and bookshelves were arranged by the window, away from 
the entrance, and the entrance group, consisting of a table and two 
chairs, was placed near it. The furniture was of carved oak in the 
Seventeenth-Century English style, and the draperies were rust- 
colored linen; two Oriental rugs in which rust predominated made a 
warm setting for the oak pieces. One armchair upholstered in tan 
pigskin stood near the desk, while brass lamps with natural skin shades 
and one large mass of dull orange flowers in a brown pottery jar gave 
the room warmth and color. 

Another clever entrance idea was in a French Provincial house 
built with wings. The door led into a long narrow room that connected 
the living and dining room wing with the bedroom wing. This room 
had a sloping, rafter-exposed ceiling; a wide whitewashed brick fire¬ 
place was built in the long side with a pair of French doors on each side 
and a row of bookshelves beyond them. The walls were white and the 
floor was of natural brick. A pair of red leather chairs stood one on 
each side of the fireplace; and a long table for magazines and news¬ 
papers was placed against one wall. Red and green chintz hung on the 
French doors, white pottery lamps, and red hunting prints massed on 
one wall helped to emphasize the gay and lively flavor. 

We recall a hall in a modern apartment which had three silver- 
papered walls and one entirely of mirrored glass. A low glass shelf 
was built along the latter, and two low black stools upholstered in a 
rough white fabric were arranged on either side of the shelf. The floor 
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was carpeted in plain gray; a pair of decorative painted flower panels 
hung on each of the silver walls; and massed white lilies were used 
against the mirrored wall. 

Another hall in the Empire spirit had its walls covered in a black- 
and-white marbleized paper and the doors painted to match. The floor 
was covered with an emerald-green plain carpeting, and two white 
pillars were used for urns of flowers. A low Empire settee was uphol¬ 
stered in emerald-green satin, while a pair of dark Victorian chairs 
with emerald-green seats was used against the opposite wall. 

A bold brown-and-white print was the chief decorative note in an 
inexpensively modernized apartment. Its hall was papered in hori¬ 
zontal stripes of rust and beige; the floor was carpeted in plain dark 
brown. The only furniture consisted of two brown leather stools. 

In one cultured home the decoration was built around a collection 
of old bird prints. These were matted in gray-green, had red frames, 
and were hung effectively in close groups against a white wall. A 
large-flowered emerald-green and red chintz covered a couch; at either 
end of this, two tip-top mahogany tables were used to hold a pair of 
white lamps. 

In another similar house the owner had combined a hall and the 
garden room. A deep bay window with a formal white door on either 
side made a clever small entrance. The glass shelves in the window 
were filled with flowering plants; one group of furniture, against the 
opposite wall, consisted of a low settee covered with a green-and-pink 
flowered linen. Apple-green walls and a bare tile floor provided a 
background. 

We once saw an idea used in a picture gallery that could be em¬ 
ployed in a house—yellow cheesecloth stretched over a rough plaster 
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wall; red-brown woodwork; and a dark mustard linoleum floor. Red, 
earthy-looking primitive sculpture on plain black stands, and some 
black-and-white prints gave a strong decorative note to the room. 

Another scheme would use grass cloth as a wallpaper combined 
with a blue-green lacquered chest, two straight bamboo chairs, and a 
modern painting framed in blue-green. 

You might use pale blue walls, a white rug, two white French 
consoles, and dark blue urns filled with white roses. 

Collections of snuff boxes, guns, or prints could be the inspiration 
for the plan of an entrance hall. With decorative racks, cabinets, or 
shelves built to house the collections, a type of furniture could be 
chosen to harmonize with the theme, be it butterflies or sea shells. 

The entrance hall may provide a place for authentic antiques 
which are decorative but not comfortable. A Chippendale bookcase 
and a pair of stiff armchairs made a pleasing, symmetrical wall group; 
in another home, a Victorian settee, too straight for a modern fireside 
piece, was covered in cotton moire and used in an upstairs hall with a 
pair of quaint “whatnots.” 

One family we know had the plaster wall of their hall painted a 
warm beige. On it the clever daughter of the house drew a large map 
of the country immediately surrounding their home. This room de¬ 
veloped into a gay and amusing pictorial map of the family’s vacations. 
The only furniture consisted of an Early American bench in maple and 
two little painted stepladders. Another family with an old-fashioned 
square hall turned it into a music room, and the piano, the radio, and a 
pair of small comfortable chairs found their way to this previously 
wasted space. 

A small house built without a hall provides an interesting problem 
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in furnishing, since it is necessary in almost every home to give the 
effect of a hall even though architecturally there is none. One solution 
would be to use a three-paneled screen by the door. This may seem 
inhospitable, but the effect of a room is so definitely harmed by being 
bared to the street that one can risk a little apparent inhospitality to 
make that room seem more inviting after it has been entered. 

Another method would be to arrange some of the furniture facing 
away from the door, thus creating the effect of a hall; but a third treat¬ 
ment, consisting of a formal wall group near the entrance, with the 
conversation groups kept well away from the door, is probably the 
best way to accomplish the illusion of an entrance without its actual 
structure. 
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HAVE YOU noticed the room-sized booths in which some furni¬ 
ture stores display their bedroom suites? There stand the familiar 
sample suites—one to each booth—never claiming to be home deco¬ 
ration, but merely the store’s display of its merchandise, with all the 
pieces belonging to one set assembled in order that they may be in¬ 
spected. As we have said, the shop does not suggest that such displays 
are to be taken as interior decoration; yet too frequently the home 
owner accepts this setup as the ideal for house furnishing, and as a 
result achieves no individuality. 

How many people unconsciously follow this impersonal style in 
furnishing bedrooms, adding only the orchid bedspread, the orchid 
rug, and draperies! The bane of the bedroom is the “set,” assembled 
not to fit a particular need or decorative plan. 

If you own such a set you should break it up; even though you 
do something drastic, make sure that no bedroom in your home is 
furnished entirely with pieces of the same design. You might use the 
beds and dresser of a set in one bedroom, the chifforobe in the din¬ 
ing room, the writing table in the living room, and the chair at the 
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telephone; then you might add to the bed-and-dresser group either the 
contrast of a dressing table draped in fabric, a slender secretary, a pair 
of living-room chairs, or a chaise longue; in this way the spell of the 
hotel bedroom would be broken. There do exist bedroom sets of great 
beauty, but the charm of even fine bedroom furniture seems to be 
more apparent when only a few pieces of one pattern are used, con¬ 
trasting or varying these with others of different but harmonizing 
design. 

Begin the furnishing of your bedroom intelligently. Start with the 
bed, since it is obviously the essential piece. You should be aware of 
all the possibilities of this principal piece before going on to others. 
Shall it be a bed of majestic proportions, elaborate headboards, 
mounted on a dais and draped with magnificent brocades? It may be 
that you would like a mahogany four-poster hung with airy swiss, 
quaint chintz, or rich damask. Would you choose a low spool-bed, 
with handmade coverlet completing its prim charm? Or perhaps a 
low modem piece with headboard of severe design and a cover of tai¬ 
lored woolen or antique satin would better suit your taste. 

There is no limit to the bed’s size, shape, or placing other than 
your own comfort and the character of your room. The bed may slide 
out of sight, fold up, be built into the wall, stand in the center of the 
room—in fact, there is nothing to prevent having it hang from the 
ceiling, if you are equal to this unexpectedness. 

Insist that the bed have character. If you can use the divan effect 
you may omit the bedstead and mount the springs on low feet, cut off 
the legs of the bed and omit the footboard, or set the bed against a wall 
that is papered, painted, or hung with material different from the color 
treatment of the rest of the room. One way to feature the bed is by 
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building up its interest with a pair of bedside tables, a pair of wrought- 
iron lamps, or a sofa at the foot of the bed. You might even set the bed 
itself on a platform. The bed must be the actual pictorial center of 
the room. 

To get away from the conventional bed covering is also good medi¬ 
cine for an ailing bedroom; use any textile that suits your fancy, pro¬ 
vided it harmonizes with the color scheme and is in the correct mood 
to carry out the theme. Satin, taffeta, chiffon, rough crepe, shantung, 
chintz, percale, linen, sailcloth, burlap—in fact, dress material or 
any other fabric may make a successful bed cover. 

The bed is the one and only essential piece of furniture in the 
bedroom. Many homes provide drawers and cupboards in the adjoin¬ 
ing dressing room, and the dressing table is often a permanent fixture 
there. So, actually, every piece of furniture in the bedroom except 
the bed provides for activities other than sleeping (such as dressing, 
writing, sewing, lounging, or reading), or is added because it may 
contribute to the beauty or crystallize the theme of the room. 

Ready-made sets are not the only difficulty. Another scourge of 
the bedroom is weak color. House painters are convinced that every 
pale color is a “bedroom tint”; therefore we have an endless succes¬ 
sion of weak pinks, timid yellows, and pale greens. The bedroom color 
scheme may be without limits of any sort other than that it must be a 
harmony. There is no need to join the hordes doing the accepted and 
conventional thing; nor is it advisable to go to the other extreme in 
devising weird and fantastic schemes serving no purpose other than 
to astound visitors with the fertility of your inventiness. But do avoid 
the ordinary; and you will, if each piece of furniture, each fabric, as 
well as every color, is chosen to fulfill a useful and beautiful part in a 
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studied plan of living. You need not hesitate to be different if the dif¬ 
ferences are sincere. 

You might try this: cocoa-colored walls; coral ceiling; coral jersey 
bedspread; cream woodwork and beds; dressing table hung with cream 
oilcloth; a dark brown overstuffed chair; two slender white chairs; and 
a tall walnut highboy. Or this: deep pumpkin-yellow walls; chalk- 
white woodwork, and white fur rugs; twin studio couches tailored in a 
brown-and-white striped ticking and placed end to end instead of side 
by side; a tall black walnut Victorian clothespress; a white study 
table in the center of the room; on two sides small brown overstuffed 
chairs; on the opposite sides two modern yellow straight chairs. 

Perhaps you would like this plan: on one side of the room are 
three windows, and fitted into the wall spaces between them are mir¬ 
rors, making a band of alternating window and mirror the entire length 
of one wall; around the balance of the room is a dado of silver paper; 
above this the walls and ceiling are covered with a modem paper of 
green lattice on white ground, with bold bouquets of pink and cherry- 
colored roses; there are a pale gray rug, a pale gray bed with silvery 
colored spread, and drapery of rose chiffon caught to the ceiling by 
silver cords; built into a niche, the dressing table is made completely 
of mirrors, and has a cherry-red satin stool; four smart little white 
Directoire chairs covered with cherry satin stand in pairs; white ruffled 
taffeta curtains finish this frivolous picture. 

For grandmother’s room, you might fancy rich peach walls; carpet 
the room in deep brown; use a mahogany sleigh bed with her lovely 
old Paisley shawl for the cover; an old mahogany sewing table; a 
rocker of Victorian walnut covered in shiny brown sateen; a mahogany 
lowboy for a bureau; a pair of little chests to stand on either side of the 
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The charm of this miniature kitchen-dining room lies in the many inter 
esting and rare accessories. Its beauty depends upon masses of patteme( 
areas contrasted to plain. Jackson Baker photograph. 
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bed; a chaise longue covered in an East Indian print design of browns 
and pinks and faded hennas; and ruffled curtains of deep cream 
chilfon. 

Never have a bedroom which looks as if it had been snatched 
intact from some institution. If it is daughter’s room, make sure that 
it expresses her tastes, even though you do not quite approve of them; 
she will have changed—perhaps for the better—by the time the 
draperies are worn out. If it is a boy’s room, let him feel it is his sanc¬ 
tum and that it may be used to house his hobbies. Give him a pair of 
bunks and a linoleum floor; and build a workbench across one end of 
the room large enough to hold his radio equipment and all his treas¬ 
ures. The objective in furnishing a boy’s room is that there may be, 
not a place for the “Ladies’ Aid” to lay their wraps, but a place in 
which a boy can be content and happy. 

Can you persuade your husband that a room is judged by its 
appearance and not by its assessed valuation; that no matter how 
expensive the furniture may have been, it is not therefore sacred? If 
you can, you will be free to renovate the old furnishings; it will mean 
discarding a few pieces (still useful), painting others, although the 
wood finish is in good condition, and mercilessly stripping off carving 
from wood pieces of earlier days. 

The first step in refurnishing a bedroom is to lay aside the orchid- 
and-green color scheme for a less hackneyed one. Next, look over the 
present furniture; if it is all of the same design, decide which pieces 
can be shifted to other rooms. If you cannot do this, then paint one 
piece, hoping that color variation will overcome the monotony of 
design; or store one piece of a set and substitute a draped dressing 
table, an odd chest, or a sofa; make sure there is some sort of com- 


The naive and happy mood of this room comes through emphasis upon 
the many entertaining accessories. Jackson Baker photograph . 
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fortable chair, chaise longue, or couch. A writing table or a small desk 
is a welcome addition to any bedroom. 

Wallpaper is the simplest and most inexpensive medium with 
which to make a complete change. Paper a drab room with one of the 
new designs of a white lattice on a strong yellow ground; a red polka 
dot on white; white and gray calla lilies on a green ground; or any 
other clear-toned, positive effect—and the place is promptly trans¬ 
formed. 

If your home is to be unsophisticated and simple—on an intimate 
scale, the bedroom might have rag carpeting, walls papered in some 
quaint old pattern, spool beds or a four-poster with a canopy top. The 
latter could be draped with the conventional dotted swiss or with an 
old-fashioned flowered chintz, using a color in the chintz for the 
spread. A simple mahogany chest of drawers, Windsor and wing 
chairs, dressing table hung with dotted swiss, organdie, or glazed 
chintz, and trimmed with rickrack braid, ball fringe, or pinked ruf¬ 
fles would add to the character of the room. Hobnail glass, pewter, 
old-fashioned flowers, and old flower or costume prints hung in groups 
would be in the same spirit. 

If the room must harmonize with a mood of striking magnificence, 
you should eschew all quaintness and adopt a combination of mag¬ 
nificence and stark simplicity. Use bare plastered walls and a mini¬ 
mum of aged brown wood as a background; upon a raised dais the bed 
would be of almost spectacular interest—without a footboard, its head- 
board could be larger than on the ordinary bed, lavishly carved, gilded, 
and painted in true Renaissance style. One beautifully proportioned 
carved oak chest with a pair of severe oak chairs should be enough fur¬ 
niture, for the characteristic feeling would be one of contrast between 
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the extreme richness and exuberance of ornament and the severity of 
background. Magnificent fabrics such as velvets, brocades, and em¬ 
broideries are in the mood, as are strong colors, such as gold, crimson, 
or henna. 

One might cover the walls of a bedroom with Chinese tea matting; 
paint the woodwork dull black; build the closets and dressing table 
across one end of the room behind sliding doors; then use a low bed 
(flat on the floor) covered with some golden-tan fabric; and beside it 
place a low teakwood opium stand. Against one wall a teakwood 
bench, and on it one exquisite flower arrangement would complete the 
picture. 

Or a pair of beds might be set in a niche papered with a modem 
design on a vivid vermilion ground. Across from this group could be 
a dressing table hung with vermilion glazed chintz; everything else 
might be white, except for one funny little barrel-chair done in jade 
green, and a Chinese jade-lined bowl holding one branch of flowering 
quince. 

It might be fun to try a Victorian bedroom. Begin with old-fash¬ 
ioned cotton lace curtains tied back with tremendous bows of raspberry 
ribbon. A flowered carpet with pink cabbage roses, fat Victorian chairs 
covered with horsehair, and a marble-top bureau would establish the 
Victorian mood. Wallpaper might be light blue; the bed could be 
painted white, and have a white coverlet; at its foot might be a humor¬ 
ous little settee upholstered in pale blue; and in the comer a whatnot 
with a collection of 1860 Americana—shells, hair-wreaths, wax 
flowers. 

Perhaps you have never thought of the bedroom as a garden room; 
but the idea might be interesting. There could be many windows, 
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white walls covered with ivy growing over a lemon-colored lattice, tile 
floor, iron garden furniture, a simple Bed covered in a blossom color, 
and pots and bowls of flowers in profusion. It would be truly original. 

If you have a strong preference for simplicity, by exercising re¬ 
straint you can achieve a certain dignity even in so intimate a place 
as a bedroom; whitewashed walls and a high ceiling, heavy oak door 
and a few windows would form a distinguished background for a four- 
poster bed of oak, one old chest, and a milking stool. That should be 
simple enough for anyone! 

Early English architecture with a bay of leaded casements, deep- 
colored wood-paneled walls, and bare floors would be an effective set¬ 
ting for faded chintzes, old Windsor chairs, and a simple oak bedstead. 
In such a bedroom one might use an open dresser to house a collection 
of old pewter and china. 

If your tendencies are gay rather than austere, you might give vent 
to your frivolous taste in your own bedroom and decorate with the type 
of thing you really enjoy. You could cover one wall with photographs 
of your friends or hang close together all the water colors you own, and 
use gaily flowered draperies, squat chairs, and plenty of mirrors. Or 
you might try: flowered walls and a strong rose carpet; turquoise walls 
and yellow carpet; gray-and-white striped walls with black carpet; 
white walls and red carpet; gray walls and a poison-green carpet. In 
any case, have the background of color harmony very positive. The 
strongest “don’t” in house furnishing is “Don’t be stereotyped.” 

The dressing room is a place of business in the same sense as is 
the kitchen. Everything is planned for function—and rightfully so— 
although it may still be a pleasant place. Whether one builds or re¬ 
models, the dressing room must be designed for special requirements. 
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Count the hats, list the shoes, measure the evening gowns, and see that 
there are enough shelves, compartments, or rods for every article and 
that they are of the correct height, width, and depth. Insist upon a 
full-length mirror, and upon a large dressing-table mirror well lighted 
from the front. 

The color of the dressing room should harmonize with the bed¬ 
room, although it need not match. A white bedroom might be com¬ 
bined with a turquoise or peach-colored dressing room. A yellow 
bedroom could have a pale orange dressing room. Walls might be 
papered in some entertaining pattern to harmonize with the tinted 
plaster of a bedroom. Although it is designed for business, a dressing 
room may be as gay and original as one wishes. 

We know of one bedroom, papered in white with a flowered motif 
of pink and blue, in which the dressing room was tinted a brilliant 
pink; its window and dressing table were hung with most frivolous and 
elaborate white organdie curtains tied back with enormous blue taffeta 
bows; cupboards were lined with the flowered paper of the bedroom. 

Another room opening out of a green-and-gold bedroom had soft 
henna-colored walls, with the woodwork an antique golden yellow. 
Olive-green glazed chintz draped the dressing table, which was topped 
by an amber-colored mirror. The dressing table stood against a little 
window at which no curtains were used but small inside shutters folded 
over the window at night. An ivory chair with sulphur yellow seat and 
tall twin lamps of amber glass with ivory shades completed the color 
scheme. 

The dressing room of an Early American bedroom of blue and 
white and mahogany had red-and-white checked wallpaper, chalk- 
white woodwork, and white accessories, with a bench covered in rasp- 
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berry red. A peach-pink bedroom was adjoined by a dressing room 
of pale turquoise walls and silver woodwork, repeating the peach color 
in taffeta which draped the dressing table. 

Now that we have recovered from the novelty of colored tile, we 
may hope to find the bathroom again a pleasant place. The “tile era” 
—that period when jade or orchid tile covered the floor and walls— 
may be politely termed an aesthetic error, except by those who unfor¬ 
tunately own such baths; to them it is proving somewhat of a calamity, 

A little color in the bathroom is invigorating. We saw one very 
pleasant bath which had all-white fixtures and tile; its walls were 
covered with an old-fashioned paper of a small red sprig on a white 
ground; a faded red bath mat was the only repetition of the color. 
Rather than weak tints, use cheerful, gay, and brilliant color effects, 
as they are more suited to the spirit of a bathroom. If you wish to be 
really dramatic, have mirrored walls, marble floors, and sunken baths. 

Bedroom, bath, and dressing room are more personal than the 
other rooms of the house; therefore if you provide for the specific 
functions ensuring comfort and convenience, you may go as far as you 
like in making them colorful and personal. 
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Science veteuc 0 ?cut in rf&e *K(tcAen 

A KITCHEN plan should be so thrilling that it will cause you to 
look forward to the time spent in it. It need not seem a cold and un¬ 
inviting laboratory; instead, it should be attractive and comfortable 
enough to inspire real creative effort. No matter what the style, all 
kitchens should be cheerful, inviting, and interesting. Probably this 
is why peasant-type kitchens are popular—they have a vigorous and 
colorful quality. 

Kitchens are shrinking in size; most of them are being built in 
long, narrow shapes insuring easy reaches between stove, refrigerator, 
serving counter, and cupboard. Manufacturers are focusing as much 
attention on sink, linoleum, tile, stove, and refrigerator as they here¬ 
tofore lavished on chairs and couches. These fixtures are being de¬ 
signed as related units, and now we even find them based on different 
themes, both peasant and modem. 

The preparation and serving of food can be made a decorative as 
well as dietetic occupation; in the last few years this idea has begun to 
dominate the kitchen’s appearance, causing it to be more individual¬ 
ized. A short time ago all kitchens looked alike; but today the tend- 
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ency is to vary the design in accordance with the architecture of the 
house and the life of the owner. 

A lavish use of color is characteristic of this trend. The all-white 
or pale apple-green kitchen is being replaced by schemes based on 
stronger colors—vermilion, lemon yellow, emerald green, black, 
Prussian blue, flag red, orange, rust, turquoise, dark brown, and egg¬ 
plant. New materials—glass, rubber, tile, porcelain, chromium. 
Monel metal, bamboo—and other unusual compositions are being em¬ 
ployed in its construction in practical and beautiful ways. 

Old kitchen decorations are being revived in original ways and 
modern ones are being concocted; decorative wall painting, with sub¬ 
jects from circuses to old German beer-garden scenes; washable wall¬ 
papers; wood paneling; new lighting effects; and unusual adaptations 
of pottery, glass, woodenware, and china—all are helping to break 
down the established conventions of kitchen decoration. 

Provision should be made to keep the mechanics and tools of dish¬ 
washing and other unattractive kitchen activities out of sight. A large 
number of closed cupboards and shelves will provide enough storage 
space to house all the mechanical necessities. A kitchen is too often a 
“catch-all” for the odds and ends of housekeeping. If in the beginning 
the decorations are planned as carefully as they are for other rooms, 
there is less danger of the kitchen becoming the final resting place 
for empty jars, bottles, and old dishes. 

A kitchen should have direct access to the garden and a view of 
something besides garage doors; it should be convenient to the drive¬ 
way in order to make the delivery of food practical. Low windows help 
to create a cheerful and comfortable mood. A few pieces of furniture 
make it more inviting; a radio, a desk for accounts, a comfortable 
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chair, a bookshelf for cookbooks, and a low table are all additional 
comforts for a complete kitchen. 

There are many ideas from which to choose a kitchen. An attrac¬ 
tive one in the French Provincial spirit might have waxed walls of 
knotty pine with open shelves, scalloped moldings, and a stove with a 
copper hood. Copper pans and skillets could be hung around the sides 
of the stove, and there might be yellow Quimper pottery on the open 
shelves. 

You could base the color scheme on the pine and copper and add a 
plain rust linoleum floor, a brick-colored tile sink, and green linen 
draperies. Pine benches would look well in such a kitchen, and a 
wooden butcher’s block might stand as a work table in the center of 
the room. 

A glassed-in comer, furnished with a rough French Provincial 
table and rush-bottomed chairs, would be attractive. The table could 
be set with more of the Quimper pottery and dark brown glassware, 
earthenware baking dishes, and striped basque linen in brown and 
green. 

On the other hand, if you choose a modem house, you could use a 
kitchen with a color scheme based on aluminum, dark red, and white. 
A room for this kind of home should be small and compact, with all its 
equipment built in as a permanent part of the architecture. You might 
have white walls, a sink of Monel metal, and a dark gray linoleum 
floor. The stove and refrigerator could be white, and all the fittings 
chromium. There might be a large bay window with a breakfast bar 
built across it—the top of the counter covered in a dark red fabricated 
material. Aluminum kitchen utensils and gray-and-white pottery, a 
dark red-and-white striped waterproof chintz at the window, and stools 
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for the bar covered in dark red leather would result in the smart, clear- 
cut kitchen that should belong to a sleek modem house. 

Another kitchen we saw had a fireplace which was actually used 
for grilling meat as well as for its atmospheric effect; this extravagant 
but entertaining feature did much to give zest to unconventional 
meals. A gate-leg table and Windsor chairs were arranged in front of 
the fireplace. The table service was made up of orange pottery and 
wooden bowls and plates. Walls and woodwork painted a deep yellow, 
curtains of yellow-and-white plaid and pottery in the same yellow 
established a gay and cheerful color scheme, which was emphasized 
by a row of dark brown pitchers of graduated sizes and cooking dishes 
of Jugtown pottery. 

A larger, more conservative kitchen suggesting still another idea 
was painted white and had a green linoleum floor. The fixtures were 
white, and the sink was tiled in gray. Wooden blinds painted emerald 
green hung on the windows in place of curtains. Pots of white geran¬ 
iums stood on the window sills, and plain aluminum kitchen utensils 
were used with white pottery to emphasize the green, gray, and white 
scheme. In this kitchen the working unit was a large flat table in the 
center of the room with a framework built around it to hold the kitchen 
utensils and tools. 

Two remodeled kitchens are interesting. In the first where the 
laundry was done outside the home the unused service porch was made 
into an attractive breakfast room. The old tubs were torn out and the 
gloomy tan paint replaced by an interesting grayed green. A small 
pine trestle table was used with two low pine benches, and a pair of 
comer cupboards contained amber Mexican glass plates and bowls. A 
deep valance of mustard-and-rust plaid linen hung over the windows; 
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the floor was covered with the same yellow linoleum employed in the 
kitchen. 

In the other kitchen an old butler’s pantry had been made into a 
combination breakfast room and serving counter. The door between 
the old pantry and the kitchen had been removed, and the one window 
cut down into a deep one looking out on the garden. The entire room 
was papered in a washable cherry-red, navy-blue, and white checked 
paper. Short white crisscross curtains were used at the window, and a 
navy-blue and white hand-woven rag rug made an attractive floor cov¬ 
ering. A long dark trestle table and white chairs stood against one 
wall, and flowered French pottery plates in dark red and white, ar¬ 
ranged in rows on shallow shelves, built up each side of the wall by 
the windows. These dark blue and red notes were carried into the 
adjoining white kitchen through the addition of navy-blue and white 
curtains and by the use of red-enamel cooking utensils hung in a line 
by the stove. 

Another clever house with an all-white kitchen had red-and-white 
awnings on a little adjoining back porch. Red oilcloth mounted on 
wood made a cover for the tubs; high white stools with red seats, and 
white shelves filled with red glassware, resulted in a gay breakfast 
place. 

The owner of a remodeled stone house retained the old kitchen; 
the fireplace was restored, and low brick seats were built on either 
side of it; here a heavy oak table and four wooden armchairs made a 
charming place for informal meals. An old gas stove was mounted on 
a brick block on another wall. A stone counter made a fine support 
for a modern gray sink. Old black iron skillets and pots were hung 
in rows and firewood was stored in an enormous basket. 
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A yellow-and-gray kitchen achieved individuality in its decoration. 
Horizontally striped gray-and-yellow wallpaper, white fixtures, yellow 
linoleum, wide, uncurtained windows, and indirect lighting combined 
to give a modern note. In another a Mexican scheme was based on 
strong cerise, a pale dirty pink, and slate blue. Three unevenly plas¬ 
tered walls were painted the pale pink; one the bright cerise with 
wooden shutters of blue at the window. A dark wood table and chairs 
—the chairs of primitive construction with rush seats—and counters, 
cupboards, and woodwork all finished to suggest aged dark wood. Ta¬ 
ble mats of cerise, tin plates, candle holders, and cups, with off-white 
watery glass—all from Mexico—completed the picture. 

An old Swedish blue-and-white stove inspired a country kitchen. 
Blue-and-white plaid walls, stone floor, four “seaman’s” armchairs 
with a round heavy table, blue-and-white Danish pottery, and copper 
cooking utensils contributed to the flavor of a hearty room. 

In one Spanish home, blue, yellow, and orange tile was used for 
one wall. The other three were yellow-painted plaster. The stove 
was mounted on a tile block, the floor was brick, and Spanish pottery 
hung on wooden racks. 

In another house a deep coral-pink kitchen had as its color accent 
a black-and-green marbleized linoleum floor. Cream was used on the 
ceiling and the walls above the cupboards. A cream-colored stove, 
refrigerator, and utensils completed a refreshing but simple color 
scheme. A brown-and-yellow kitchen we liked presented several ap¬ 
pealing features; breakfast was served on a generous shelf built under 
a broad window; brown linen curtains hung from a scalloped tin 
valance and the kitchen pottery and dishes were of brown or yellow 
matching the walls. A box built on the window ledge held a miniature 
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garden of chives, parsely, and mint and on the walls, small brackets 
held pots of ivy to repeat the green. 

A friend’s summer home had an all-wood kitchen. The walls as 
well as counters, shelves, and cabinets were of wood (the cabinets 
designed after an Early American chest); oiled, waxed and polished, 
they gave the kitchen a rich honey-colored sheen. Stove and refrigera¬ 
tor were sunk into niches in the wall; drop-leaf table and ladder-back 
chairs stood in front of a deep bay window in which there was a win¬ 
dow seat cushioned in rust linen. 

If there are servants the kitchen should be equipped as an efficient 
laboratory; but since the worker’s morale is recognized as affecting 
the quality of his work, in the home as well as in the factory, a cheer¬ 
ful and comfortable kitchen may contribute as much toward efficiency 
as does the finest equipment. A comfortable chair, a cheerful color, 
a sunny exposure may help to solve the servant problem. 

For the family without servants the kitchen is used more than any 
other room in the house. Why not admit this condition and create so 
inviting and friendly a room that pleasure as well as necessity will 
make it a center of family life? It may be functional and workmanlike 
without losing the charm and character we enjoy in other rooms. 

The interest in mechanical equipment usurped our attention dur¬ 
ing the years of its development, but we are now realizing that an 
object may function and yet not be so beautiful as to be the kitchen’s 
only decorative note. Visiting in a well-furnished home in Java, one 
found it disconcerting to see a large, white porcelain refrigerator in 
the parlor; to them it was still a beautiful miracle, but to us a wealth 
of such conveniences is the normal condition. Just as the first steam 
radiator was proudly displayed but is now well concealed by the dec- 
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orator, so should stove, dish-washer, refrigerator, and others, be 
treated as essential functional parts of a larger decorative plan. With 
the wide range of floor plans, of architectural detail, of color, pattern, 
and historical and national accessories, there is no reason why the 
kitchen should not have character and style—and still be practical 

Every room in the house has been discussed. We would like to 
think that you were enthusiastic about the subject before you opened 
the book but that the reading of it may have inspired you to action. 
One is never too busy, too inexperienced, nor so financially embar¬ 
rassed but that something may be done to improve one’s surroundings. 
A coat of paint on the living room walls some Sunday morning, a new 
grouping of the furniture; whipping up fresh curtains for a bathroom 
will provide more fun than would many a paid entertainment—so do 
not allow the seeming size of the job to intimidate you. 

If you are preparing to build, let the first step be a family discus¬ 
sion to determine the theme. Upon this first decision will rest all later 
choices: the selection of site, plan of garden, choice of architectural 
style, the color scheme, furniture, rugs, draperies, accessories—even 
the food! The theme crystallizes and defines your manner of living. 
If you are original and independent you may live as you actually wish 
to live instead of as custom or associates imply you ought; then you 
too will be furthering the cause for which we crusade: that you plan 
your own home. 
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